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T^R.  Scott  is  the  very  Midas  of  -literature.  Not  indeed  that 
the  selling  a  poem  at  two  guineas*^  affords  by  any  means 
so  strong  a  presumption  in-favour  'of  the  length  of  a  man’s 
ears,  as  the  buying  oi  it.  Butthe  aurific  potency  of  his:  touch 
is  unquestionable.-  He  no  sooner  sips  of  Hippocrene,v  tiian  it 
becomes  Pactolus.  For  every,  single  stanza  of  this  poem,  if 
report  say  true,  he  Has  received  nearly  the  wlioie  purcbash 
money  of  Paradise  Lost  I  We  sincerely  congratulate  him  on 
the  ample  remuneration,—- part  of  which  he  is  well  intitled  to 
by  his  talents,  part  Ite  has  fairly  earned  by  his  industry,  and 
part  he  owes  to  his  good  fortune. 

How  it  has  happened  that  this  very  ingenious  and  accom* 
plished  writer,  whose  warmest  admirer,  we  suppose,  never  as¬ 
sociated  him  with  the  Brst  rate  poets  of  our  language,  has  yet' 
attained  a  greater  share  of  popularity,  perhaps,  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  among  them  all  ever  lived  to  possess,  is  worth  making 
some  attempt  to  ascertain*  In  tlie  first  place.,  he  has  introduced 
a  new  species  of  poetry.  Every  department  (except  the  ly¬ 
ric)  had  been  so  ably  filled;  that  in  order  to  be  very  popular 
it  was  indispensable  to  create  a  new  one.  This  kind  of  merit  had 
just  before  given  a  high  degree  of  temporary  vogue  to  more 
than  one  description  of  poetry,  which' had  little  else  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  To  have  invented  a  new  and  an  excellent  species, 
would  have  required  talents  the  most  extraordinary  and  tvan> 
scendant.  But  to  the  praise  of  originality,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  Mr.  Scott  had  no  claim.  The  subjects,  the  spirit,  and 
the  manner  of  his  compositions,  were  adopted  from  the  relics 
of  Border  antiquity.  .The  taste  of  the  public  had  already 
been  pleased,  and  its  appetite  whetted,  with  the  precious 
remnants  collected  and  published  by  Dr,  Percy,  and  more  je- 
cehtly  by  .the  IVUnstrelsy  pf-tbe  Border.  A  judicious  imitation 
'  of  these  antiques,  was,  .on  many  accounts,  very,  likely  to  sue* 
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cee<l :  and  of  all  the  imitators  that  could  have  been  found,  Ml' 
Scott  was  be3’ond  comparison  the  best  qualified. 

The  subjects  were  of  the  narrative  kind.  He  had  a  vast  va¬ 
riety  of  anecdote  supplied  to  his  hand  by  history,  romance, 
and  superstition ;  the  researches  of  his  riper  age  having  added 
an  abundant  store  of  materials  to  the  traditions  that  amused  his 
infancy.  Besides  the. advantage  of  writing  romance,  he  had 
to  depict  a  very  curious  state  of  society,  which  of  itself 
would  have  formed  an  interesting  subject  of  contemplation, 
Mr.  Scott  has  displayed  pre-eminent  skill  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  resources,  in  the  formation  of  his  tale,  and  the 
collection  and  grouping  of  those  incidents  wiiich  illustrate  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  times,  r  Having  in  this  respect 
greatly  surpassed  any  model  that  had  been  left  him,  he  has  gone 
a  step  further,  and  as  if  to  enrich  his  drama  with  scenery,  has 
delineated  from  his  own  early  and  intimate  knowledge,  the 
very  localities  of  the  transactions  he  represents.  The  beauty 
or  grandeur  peculiar  to  manj'  of  these  scenes,  was  in  itself  a 
most  important  advantage  ;  and  the  natural,  easy,  and  striking 
descriptions  he  has  produced,  evinced  die  happiest  and  most 
uncommon  talents  for  this  species  of  poetry.  The  spirit  of 
barbarous  heroism  which  transfused  itself  with  the  songs  and 
traditions  of  the  Border  into  his  infant  mind,  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  popular  taste.  The  congeniality,  indeed,  is  no 
topic  of  gratulation,  as  it  implies  a  decided  predominance  .of 
the  animal  over  the  rational. nature :  and  in  spite  of  tlie  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  veiled  the  .grossness  and  heightened 
the  charms  of  the  Border  spirit,  we  are  afraid  its  influence 
-  on  the  mind  is  not  very  conformable  to  the  best  principles .  of 
moral  philosophy.  It  is  quite  painful,  on  reflection,  to  find 
how  strongly  and  bow  agreeably  we  can  be  made  to  sympathize 
with  feelings,  which  directly  violate  almost  every  article  of  the 
decalogue;  and  particularly  distressing  to  proceed  with  the 
train  of  thought,  till  we  begin  to  iihagine  bow  nsuch  these  feel- 
.  ings  must  be  strengthened  in  a  mind  which  is  not  prepared  to 
counteract  the  cmeration  by  reflecting  upon  it.  The  spirit  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  performances  unites  the  ardour  of  the  barbarous 
sentiment,  with  the  delicacy  of  the  civilized..  It  offends  no 
prevailing  prejudices,  and  is  free,  from  any  taint  of  Christian 
principle*,  in, regard  to  style,  also,  ‘  the  latest  minstrel’  has 
.  taken  every  advantage  of  the  character  he  assumes.  -  It  intitles 
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*  In  one  of  the  numerous  and  entertaining  notesi  it  is  obsenred,  *  If /orc^  ^ 
^ evidence  could  authorize  us  to  believe  facts  inconsistent  with  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
the  Second  Sight.*  (p.  viii  )  If  Mr.  Scott  means 'what  he  say8,h*e  either 
be!  eves  in  the  reality  of  the  Second'Sight,  or  disbelieves  Revelation.'  If 
the  latter,  we  beg  he  will  fairly  challenge  it  in  open  day,  and  not  be  * 
cowardly  as  to  attempt  to  stab  it  in  the  dark-. 
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him  to  an  augmentation  of  his  vocabular}*,  and  a  latitude  as  to 
the  structure  of  his  verse,  which  not  only  facilitate  the  task  of 
composition,  but  give  anovel  atid  an  approj>riaie  character  to 
jiis  performance.  Hence  there  is  no  other  poetry,  we  think, 

Iihat  was  ever  written  so  fast,  or  that  appears  so  pei  feetl\  natu¬ 
ral  and  spontaneous.  The  writer  has  ail  the  benefit  of  metre 
and  rhyme,  with  none  of  the  embarrassmems.  He  enjoys  the 
^ost  perfect  kind  of  despotism,  governing  nominally  aecor  l- 
«ng  to  the  laws,  but  virtually  exercising  a  prerogative  of  •enact¬ 
ing  and  suspending  them  at  pleasure.  When  w'e  consider  Mr. 
Scott,  therefore,  as  the  a'utiior  of  a  new  style,  as  a  writer  of 
omuuces,  and  as  the  poet  of  a  distant  and  heroic  age.  we  cease 
o  wonder  that  he  is  so  great  and  so  general  a  favourite.  It  is 
lot  the  superiority  of  his  poeticaV  talents,  however  extraordi- 
lary,  which  has  thus  exalted  hiiii  in  the  public  esteem  above 
lis  contemporaries.  The  passages  of  his  writings  which  arVord 
the  strongest  evidence  of  his  genius,  and  confessedly  iutiilebim 
to  a  very  high,  though  not  the  highest  rank  among  living  bar  Is, 
fire  not  the  chief  basis  of  his  celebrity.  In  various  productions 
a  smaller  size  and  different  order,  especially  the  Six  Epis¬ 
tles  foisted  in  between  the  Cantos  of  Marniiun,  he  has  render-  • 
4d  it  sufbciently  clear,  that,  for  the  particular  notice  he 
obtains  in  the  crowd  of  claimants  upon  the  public  attention, 
l|e  is  more  i  ndebted  to  his  garb  as  a  minstrel  than  to  bis  abilities 
is  a  poet. 


I  -  We  are  not  however  so  unfortunate,  ive  trust,  as  to  be  insensi- 

I  pie  to  any  of  those  attractions  which  adorn  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
i  I  fcott ;  and  certainly  not  so  ungenerous  as  to  wish  it  low- 
f  L  ered  in  the  opinion  of  our  readers.  On  the  contrary,  we 

I I  turn  with  great  satisfaction  to  give  some  account  of  this  ‘  Lady 

e  |ofthe  Lake,’ — this  Venus  Ahadyomene  ;  with  which  the  publiG 
clhas  fallen  in  love,  not  at  first  sight,  but,  according  to  the 
elifiannerof  romance,  by  anticipation.  And  our  satisfaction  is 
I- 1  t|ie  greater,  because  it  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  character  of 
;o  |  Mr.  Scott  as  a  man  of  getiius.  ft  were  unreasonable  to  siip- 
5f|jlbse  that  a  third  poem  of  the  same,  description  should 
]S  appear  as  admirable  as  a  first,  or  that  any  ability  could 
10  pace  with  those  growing  expectations  which  its  efforts 

in  five  successively  enlarged.  But  on  no  other  account,  wecon- 
as  ceive,  will  this  performance  be  found  unequal  to.its  predeces- 
es|s6rs;  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  premature  criticism,  or 
—  his  patience  with  an  immoderate  length  of  introduction, 

'■f'  wfe  shall  proceed  ’ to  describe  the  nature  aiui  subject  of  this 
ral  charming  poem.  - 

her  *  Lady  of  the  Lake’  is  divided,  like  Marirtion,  into  sis 

cantos,  each  comprising  the  transactions  of ‘a  angle  day.  I’fie 
„  s^ne  is  chiefly  laid  jn  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the 

J  ’  •  X  s  2  ■  '  - '  '  ■  ■ 
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Western  HigMandsof  Perthshire.  As  the  story,  though  in-  ’ 
geniously  framed,  is  not  so  complicated  as  to  rendera  summary 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  it,  we  think  a  better  idea  of 
its  effect -may  be  conveyed,  atid  much' repetition  avoided,  by 
unfolding  it  gradually  as  we  proceed.  The  first  canto  begins  ■’ 
with  a-fihe  description-  of  a  stag-hunt,  and  the  introductory 
lines  are  welbadapted  to  prepos'^ess  the  reader’s  mind.  ,  ’ 

«  The  stag  at  eve  had  drank  his  fill, 

•' Where  dana’d  the  moon  on  Monan’s  rill, 

•  . -And'deep  his  midnight  lair  had' made 

In  lone  Glenartney’s  hazel  shade  ;  . 

But,  when  the  sua  his  beacon  red*  <  ; 

.  .  Hadkindled  on  BenvoirlichS  head,  . 

.  The  deep-mouthed  bloo.i-hounds  heavy  bay. 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way. 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 

Were  heard  the  clang-ng  noof  and  horn. 

‘As  chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,*^—  ’ 

The  atitlerM  monarch  of  the  waste  *  ‘  i 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste.  ' 

.  -  But  e^er  hia  fleet  career  he  took  ^ 

►.i  Thedew  drops  from*hia  flanks  he  shook  5  ’ 

;i  Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

•.  I  ,  Tossed  his.beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

.  A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

^  ,  A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale^ 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 

’'i'hat  thickenM  as  the  chace  drew  nigh  ; 

‘Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

^  With  one  brave  bound  thef  copse  he  cleared, 

'  And  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uarii-Var.^ 

.A  certain  knight,  aftervvards  mentioned  as  James  Fitz- 
Jaimes,  is  separated  from  the  restof  tlie  party  by  his  ardour  in 
pursuit  of  the  game  and  the  excellence  of  his  horse;  he  con- 
>  tinues  the  chace  accompanied  only  by  his  two  dogs  ‘  of  black 
St:  Hubert’s  breed/  till  at  the  moment  when  he  is  preparing' 
tb despatch  the  animal  with  his  hanger,  .it  suddenly  plunges' 
into  a  glen  and  escapes  ; .  the  hoi'se,  completely  tired  out, 
stumbles  and  dies ;  and.  the*  knight.is  left  to  contemplate  a  ro¬ 
mantic  wilderness,  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  lie  can,  or 
take  up  his  abode  there,' Highland  plunderers  notwithstanding, 
for  the  night.  The  scenery  was  indeed  wbrtb  encountering 
»otne  risk  to.  behold. 

-  And  now  to  issue  from:the  gleii,  • .  r-.  ,  I 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer’s  kra,  P 

Unless  h^dinib,  with  footiog  nice 
A  far  projecting  predpice* 
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The  broom’s  tough  i^ts  his  ladcler  made* 

■  The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid; 

And  thus  an  airy  point- he  won,  .  •  • 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled  ; 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay,  • . 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay,'  - 
And  islands,  that  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the' livelier  light ;  • 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand,  '  ' 

To  centinel  enchanted  land  •  ^  , 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benrvenue  ,  ^ 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls  of  mounds,  confusedly  hurled 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  :  , 

A  wildering  forest  feat  ered  o’er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, r 
Ben>an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare/ 

He  bethinks  him,  ho-wever,  to  blow  his  btigle^,  and  presently 
spies  a  little  skiff  shouting  across  Loch* Katrine  from  one  of 
4its  rocky  islets,  under  the  guidance  of  a  young*  damsel.  This 
/  fay  in  fairy  land,’  who  is  as  charniing  a  'creature  as  ever  we 
saw  in  prose  or  verse,  as  soon  as  she  j  erceives  it  is  not  her  fa¬ 
ther,  but  a  stranger,  puts  off  again  to  a  convenient  distance 
for  parley  ;  and  after  due  explanations  arid  compliments,  in 
Itbe  course  of  which  she  tells  him  preparations  had  been  made 
Iforhis  reception,  on  the  strength  of  ‘  bid  Allah -bane’s’  ptivi- 
flege  of  second  sight,  she  admits  him  into  the  boat,  and  they 
hiresently  reach  the  island.  It  is  fit.  we  should  introduce 
*’hese  interesting  persons  a  little  more  explicitly. 

*  The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain,  ' 

With  head  up-raised,' and  look  intent,'-  - 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent,  . 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart,  , 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art.  .. 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand 
The  guardian  n^d  of  the  spand,  - 
*  And  ne*er  did  Grecian'  chiz^el  traci 
A  nwnph,  'anaiad,  or  a  graced 
Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face!  , 

What  though  the  sun  with  ardent  frown 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheeks  with  brown, 

The  STOitive  toil,  which,  short  and  light, 

..  Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  80  bright,  .*  '  . 

^  Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breait  of  «nbw  ; 
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Wh^t  though  00  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained' her  pace 
A  foot  more  lights  a  step  more  true, 

Ne’er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew» 

K’eo  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head^ 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue, 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  clear, 

The  listener  held  his  breath  to  hear.* 

Such,  and  still  more  lovely  is  the  chieftain’s  daughter,  the 
^  lady  of  the  lake.’  Of  her  guest  we  are  told, 

'  ^  Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

*  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage* 

Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth. 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth  ; 

Feu  ward  and  fiolic  glee  was  there, 

The  w'ill  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 
l  or  hardy  spurts,  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed, 

.  And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied  :  ,  : 

A  high-born  heart,  a  martial  pride,  ,  . 

As  if  a  baron’s  crest  he  wore, 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showed, 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road  ;  '  ‘ 

His  ready  speech 'flowed  fair  and  free 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  - 

seemed  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland 
Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command.* 

f 

-  They  proceed  to  the  rustic  dwelling; 

^  He  crossed  the  threshold— and  a  clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow,  bis  spirit  rushed,, 

But  soon  for  vain  alarrii  he  blushed. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade  ’  .  '  . 

Dropped  from  the;  sheath  that  careless  flung 
Upon  a  stag ’s  huge  filers,  iswurig  y 
For  all  around  the  walls  to  grace. 

Hung  trophies  pf  the  fight.or  chase  SiC. 

.This  incident  is  afterwards  interpreted;  by  the  old  minstit 
Ailau-baae,  as  an  ill  oinen  ;  for  m  those  warlike  days  the  ve: 
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snord  of  a  knight. was  so  eager  for  the  combat,  that  at  sight  of 
an  enemy  it  would  Irap  forth  of  its  own  accord.  While  the 
visitor  is  wnndcring  at  its  protligious  size,  and  obsicrving  he 
[had  never  seen  more  ,  than  one  person  that  could  wield  it,  the 
■lady  icl.s  him  that  in  her  fatfter’s  grasp  it  was  no  more  than  a 
jivand.  Who  this  fattier  was  the  knight  could  not  then  team, 
leiilier  from  Ellen,  or  the  dignified  lady  of  the  mansion  who 
|afterwaids  ajipeared.  Song  and  supper  duly  concluded,'  the 
'knight  is  left  to  sleep  in  the  sylvan  hall,  where  he  has  a  veiy 
Ijioeiica!  and  prophetical  dream.  In  the  morning  he  is  provided 
fvviih  a  guide,  and  crosses  the  lake  in  sight  of  the  makk'n, 
iwlid  was  silling  on  a  rock  listening  to  her  old  attendant;  she 
Vatches  him  with  a  livelier  .nterest  and  a  kinder  smile  than  the 
|)oct  thinks  was  quite  becoming  in  a  young  lady  who  was  aU 
fc.uly  engaged,  and,  as  he  turns  away  in  good  earnest,  gives 
,|iiin  ‘  one  courteous  parting  sign.*  'rhis,  we  think,  is  a  very 
picasing  and  very  natural  scene ;  it  not  only  increases  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  two  characters,  but  has  an  important  relation 
to  (he  plot.  The  lady  blushes  at  her  levity,  and  makes  herself 
Biul  her  favoured  Highlander  some  amends  by  calling  on  the 
minstrel  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  family,  the  Grtcme.  The 
olu  man,  however,  is  rather  out  of  spirits,  and  forebodes  ill 
4o  his  fair  mistress.  It  is  time  to  say  that ,  :his  Ellen  was  only 
child  of  Lord  James  of  Bothvvell.  He  is  a  fictitious  personage, 
'supposed  to  have  been  driven  into  exile  with  the  re.-t  of  the 
Dongias  family  who  had  kept  James  V.  of  Scotland,  during  his 
minority,  under  a  sort  of  tutelage  which  bore  a  great  resem- 
Jblancc  to  captivity,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  in  his  name  a  little 
tyrannically.  He  had  found  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of  Loch- 
K.atrine,  under  the  protection  of  Roderick  Dhu‘,  or  Black  Sir 
Roderick,  chief  of  Clan-Alpine,  and  son  ‘of  the  elderly 
lady  we  have  mentioned.  His  character  may  be  gathered  from 
Ellen’s  answer  to  her  attendant,  who  warns  her  that  his  protec¬ 
tion  of  her  father  was  not  entirely  disinterested,  and  that  while 
4ie  boasts  of  her  influence  over  the  fierce  chief,  her  *  hand  is 
Oh  a  lion  s  mane. 

m  *  •  *  * 

•  ■—  I  jrrant  him  brave 

But  wild  as  Blacklinn’s  thundering  wave : 

And  generous— save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood. 

1  gram  him  true  to  friendly  band  '  *  .  .  . 

As  is  his  claymore  to  his  hand  ; 

But  oh  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 

I  grant  him  liberal,’  to  fling  '  V  ^ 

Among  his  clan'  the  wealth  they  bring  j 
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When  back  by  lake  and.  glen  they  wind^ 
i^nd  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 

Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood) 

A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought. 

But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 

From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed 

Sir  Roderick  himself,  in  his  barge,  and  attended  by  bis  bund 
of  music,  soon  approaches  the  island  ;  and  Ellen,  just  at  that 
moment  hearing  the  signal-blast  of  the  Douglas,  sets  off  in 
her  boat  to  fetch  him  over  the  lake.  The  affectionate  meeting 
is  very  well  described.  Douglas  had  been  detained  in  the 
chace  beyond  expectation,  and  found  himself  in  considera¬ 
ble,  danger  from  various  bodies  of  the  royal  horse  that  were 
s.couring  the  country.  Malcolm  Graeme  had  met  with  him, 
and  though  still  a  royal  ward,  and  therefore  risking  his  life 
and  estates  by  associating  with  the  noble  outlaw,  had  insisted 
on  accompanying  him  home. 

The  tears  and  praises  of  paternal  affection,  with  which  the 
maiden’s  tender  congratulations  were  repaid,  had  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  poet  tells  us,  an  unusual  value. 

■  -  *  Delightful  praise like  summer  rose. 

That  brighter  in  the  dew  drop  glows. 

The  bashful  maiden’s  cheek  appeared, 

.  For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 

The  flush  of  shame.faced  joy  to  hide. 

The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide ; 

The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid. 

The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid ; 

And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand, 

The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 

Closed  his  dark  wing,  relaxed  his  eye, 

•  •  Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly.* 

Malcolm,  who  is  described  as  every  way  worthy  of  his  happi¬ 
ness,  meets  with  due  hospitality  from  Sir  Roderick,  though 
they’  are  not  on  the  very  best  terras.  As  the  party,  however, 
sit  round  the  fire,  tidings  come  ,  of  an  intended  attack  upon 
Clan- Alpine,  by  the  Scotish  . troops :  ^Douglas  proposes  to 
avoid  the  danger  by  flight  and  concealment,'  but  Sir  Roderick 
is  of  opinion  thatan  ailiance  of  the. Alpine  wjth  the  Douglas 
family  will  be  far  preferable ;  particularly  as  -this  measure  will 
unite  all  the  neighbouring  clans, ‘  and  make  their  resistance  so 
formidable,  that  King  James  jtvill  be  glad  to  march  back.  He 
promisjes,  too,  with  a  frankness  somewhat  unguarded,  that  a 
thousand  villages  shall  be  in  flames  when  he  lights  his  nuptial 
torch.  Ellen,  in  the  tenderness  of  her  concern  for  Douglas’s 
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lafety,  is  half  ready  to  embrace  the  terrible  offer.  What  fol- 
be  best  described  by.  the  poet.  *  '  . 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
in  Ellen^s  quivering  lip  and  eye. 

And  eager  rose  to  speak — but  e^er 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear,  : 

Had  Douglas  marked  the  hectic  strife 
Where  death  seemed  combatincr  with  life  ;  . 

For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 

One  instant  rushed  the  throbbing  blood. 

Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway. 

Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 

Roderick,  enough!  enough!^*  he  cried^ 

My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 

Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear  j 

Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  ♦ear.— 

— O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined/^  , 

‘  Twice  through  the  hall  the  chieftain  strode  ; 

The  wavings  of  his  tartans  broad, 

And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied,  • 

Seemed  bv  the  torch  of  gloomy  light 
Like  the  ill  daemon  of  the  night 
Stooping  his  pinion’s  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim  s  way  ;  •  . 

But  unrequited  love !  thy  dart  ;  .  ] 

Plunged  deepest  its  envenomed  smart. 

And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung,  .  , 

At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 

While  eye's  that  mocked  at  tears  before 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o’er.  ♦  "  . 

The  death  pangs  of  long-cherishe  J  hope 
Scarce  in  thafample  breast  had  scope,  ^  f 

But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud,' 

Convulrive  heaved  its  chequered  shroud,  ' 

While  every  sob— so  mute  were  all — ^ 

Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall.’  ‘  r 

'  Ellen  rises  to  leave  the  party,  and  GrsEoie,  springing  ,iip  to.. 
|.  Ktend  her,  is  furiously  slopped  and  threatened  by.  the  jealous 
I’lloderick ;  they  grapple,  and  mortal  combat  had  erinue^ 
ck  r  j^ut  for  the  angry  interposition  of  Douglas,  and  the-  terror  of 
las  I  pie  women.  Roderick  insultingly  offer,  safe-conduct  to  his’ 
S-ippier  rival,- who  rejects  it  with  disdain,'  aiid,  not  to  owe  him 
even  the  use  of  a  boat,  swims  across  the  lake  to  the  opposite 
shore.  ‘ 

The  third  canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  very  interestibg 
siid  picturesque  description  of  a  Highland  ‘‘Gatiiering’,  wbicn 
lir  Roderick  had  resolved  should  take  place  the  next  >  day. 
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The  tranquil  charms  of  the  scenery  furnish*  a  fine  contrast 
the  prevailing  agitation  and  alarm. 

♦  The  summer  dawn^s  reflected  hue  » 

To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue  ; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kissed  the  lake,  and  stirred  the  trees. 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  madden  coy, 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  ]by  ; 

The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie' 

Like  hiture  joys  to  fancy *s  eye. 

The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  oped  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemmed  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn  ; 

The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain’s  side. 

The  torrent  shewed  its  glistening  pride  ; 

•  Invisible  in  flecked  sky,- 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelrv ; 

The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
(lOod  rhorrow  gave  Irom  brake  and  bush  ;  , 

In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace, .  and  rest,  and  love.’ 

The  pagan  ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  tho  Fierv 
Cross,  are  described  with  minute  accuracy  and  pouerful 
effect.  We  cannot  explain  this  custom  more  concisely  than 
in  the  author’s  own  words. 
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•  When  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan,  upon  any  sudden  or 
important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  light 
wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  lire  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood 
of  the  animal.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran 
full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal 
person  with  a  single  word,  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  ' 
received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it  forwards  with,  equal  dispatch  to 
the  next  village ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  , .» 
the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also  among  his  alliei 
and  neighbours,,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them.  At  sight  of  the 
Fiery  Cross,  every  man  from  16  years  old  to  60,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  his  best,  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  j 
place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear,  suffered  the  extremities  of  f 
fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the  disobedient  \ 
'by  the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  tliis  warlike  signal.  During  the  ^ 
civil  war  of  1745 — 6,  the  Fiery  Cross  often  made  its  circuit:  and  upon  j 
one  occasion  it  passed  through  the  whole  district  of,  Breadalbane,  a  tract  | 
of  32  miles,  in  three  hours.^  p.  xliii.  ^ 

The  priest  was  worthy  of  the  rite.  His  origin  was  myste-  " 
rious:'  his  mother  died  in  bringing  him  forth,  and  his  father, 
according  to  general  belief^  was  a. demon  or  spectre.  Tbi 
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it  ij  effect  which  such  a  tale  would  have  on  his  mind,  the  induciice 
oT  his  monastic  solitude,  bis  cabalistic  studies,  and  the  wild 
Kencry  which  surrounded  him,  are  extremely  well  imagined; 
and  tijo  whole  character,  without  shocking  prohability,  is  stri* 
kindly  ni*w,  and  tt  arfuliy  consistent.  The  reader  will  uiuier- 
i|(iiid,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  a  large  i)ropx)rtion  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  finest  conceptions,  and  this  among  them,  are 
^aclopie.l — with  illimitable  skill  it  must  be  acknowledged — from 
ibc  traditions  and  legends  of  the  North, 
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<  His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage,  of  despair ; 

H  is  naked  arms  and  legs,  seamed  o’er, 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore.— 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid’s,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  hardened  heart  and  eye  might  brook 
On  human  sacrifice  to  look.  • 

J\nd  much,  ’twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
Mixed  in  the  charms  he  muttered  o*er  ; 

The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse 
And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse.’— . 

‘  One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind  ; 

The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine’s  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet’s  dreanij  • 

The  fatal  Ben-Shie’s  boding  scream  ; 

Sounds  too  had  come  in  midnight  blast 
Of  charging  steeds;  Ci^reering  fast 
Along  Benhanow’s  shingly  side. 

Where  mortal  horsemen  ne’er  might  ride : 

The  thunder  too  had  split  the  pine, — 

AH  augured  ill  to  Alpine’s  line. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan/  .  ; 

We  must  pass  oyer  the  awful  imprecations  of  this  magician* 

tiest,  and  the  approving  shouts  of  the  crowd  who  attended 
eshorrid  solemnity;  though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Nothing  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto  wTitteii  affords  a  stronger  proof 
<f  his  taleiils  for  this  species  of  description.  The  following 
*|nes,  describing  the  departure  of  the'heuchman,  or  confideii- 
lal  attendant,  with  the  fatal  symbol,  convey  the  idea  of  swift- 
'^‘>s  with  equal  beauty  and  force. 

.  •  9  k  »  %  k  »  k 

*  Then  Roderick  with  impatient  look, 
from  Ihiaa’s  hand  the  symbol  took : .  ‘ 
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Speed,  Malise,  speed/'  he  said,  and  gate 
The  crosslet  to  his  hench-man  brave.  > 

**  The  muster  place  be  Lanrick-mead 
Instant  the  time,  speed,  Malise,  speed!'* 
Like  heath  bird  when  the  hawks  pursue,  » 

A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew  \ 

High  stood  the  bench -hian  on  the  prow  ; 

So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launch  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 

Dancing  In  foam  and  ripple  still,  . 

When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill ; 

And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 

When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land. 

The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand.' 
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The  next  passage  is  in  itself  very  beautiful,  and  produce  P*" 
as  strong  an  effect  perhaps;  but  the  manner  of  producing  i(  sU 
by  apostrophe,  is  excessively  awkward  and  unnatural,  aiK  W 
several  subsequent  couplets,  which  we  have  omitted,  are  com*  ni 
pletely  superHuous. 

•  Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste, 

Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 

Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 

Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 

With  short  and  springing  footsteps  pass  j 

The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 

Across  the  brook  like  roe-buck  bound, 

And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound  ; 

The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 

Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  ; 

Parched  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 

Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  &c. 

The  effect  of  this  summons  on  all  ranks  arid  ages,  in  al  J 
situations  and  circumstances,  is  most  vividly  represented  j 
It  happens,  by  two  of  those  lucky  accidents  which  Mr.  Scot,  j 
is  so  r.  ady  to  use  his  privilege  of  creating,  that  the  ceremo  { 
nies  of  burial  and  of  marriage  are  taking  place  in  two  dit  y 
ferent  parts  of  the  district  at  the  nick  of  time  when  the  Fierj 
Cross  hiakes  iis  appearance ;  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  oi  1 
displaying  the  relentless  and  irresistible  authority  of  this  sum*  y 
mons  in  two  of  the  most  affecting  situations.  In  both  in-  ] 
Stances',  the  poet’s  talents  for  the  delineation  of  deportment  ; 
an,d(  character,  as  well  as  local  habits,  are  very  conspicuous.  1 
We  have  seldom  met  with  six  lines  that  petrified  us  like  th«sei  ■ 
though  if  is  evidently  the  incident,  and  hot  principally  the  dtf* 
tcription  of  it,  that  produces  the  effect.  . 

<  All  stand  aghast ; — unheedtog  all,^ 

The  heochman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
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Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake.  ' 

Before  the  dead  man’s  bier  he  stood. 

Held  forth  the  cross  besmeared  with  blood  ; 

“  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead  ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed ’ 

^klmost  the  whole  of  this  scene  should  be  transcribed.  It 
the  head  of  the  family  who  lay  dead ;  the  task  of  int'ssen- 
gji  devolve,  upon  .he  heiv,  who  !nst»,uly  gird,  o..  hU  broad, 
sword :  . 

‘  But  when  he  saw  his  mother’s  eye  • 

^  Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

Back  to  her  opened  arms  he  flew. 

Pressed  to  her  lips  a  fond  adieu—  ' 

“  Alas  1”  she  sobbed,— “  and  yet  be  gone,  ,  • 

And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan’s  son.” 

11  the  other  instance,  it  is  the  bridegroom  just  coming  in, 
chice  pl^cession  from  church,  who  is  com|)elled  to  .speed  forth  in¬ 
ner  it  sttntaneousiy  on  the  same  errand.  -With  this  representatioa 
)  am  ^  ^re  not  so  well  satisBed  ;  and  see  no  sort  of  reason  for 
coni'  oi^hing  the  disappointed  swain  sing  an  extempore  song  on  the 
.oi^asion  as  he  runs,  especially  when  we  consider  how  little, 
l^ath  he  could  have  to  spare.  In  the  evening  Roderick  joins 
the  muster,  having  with  difficulty  forced  himself,  for  ever  as 
he  imagines,  from  the  lovely  Ellen,  who.  removes  with  her 
fiiither  and  the  minstrel  to  a  place  of  greater  security. 

^he  priest  performs  other  ceremonies  by  way  of  augury, 
denominated  the  Taghairm,and  his  oracular  response  declares 
the  victory  in  favour  of  that  party  which  snail  first  slay  an  ene¬ 
my.  With  this  Roderick  is  very  well  satisfieil,  a  spy  having 
tfet  morning  visited  the  territory,  and  the  clansman  hired  to 
be  his  guide  having  received  charge  to  lead  him  on  his  return 
.into  an  ambuscade.  This  spy,  it  soon  appears-,  is  no  other 
^  than  Fiiz-James,  who  had  been  too  deeplv  smitten  with  the 
in  al  ia0y’ 

s  charms,,  to  be  willing  slie  should  remain  in  tlie  wilder- 
Biiteo  lii^s  j  aiijd  had  been  too  easily  induced  to  expect  success  in 
posing  an  elopement,  by  the  complacency,  with  which  his 
teries  had  been  received.  Ellen  frankly  condemns  her  own 
lity,  discloses  her  attachment  to 'Graeme,  and  warns  Fitz- 
Eierj  J|mesj  ,who  it  appears  was  ignorant  on  whose  territory  he 
^spassed,  that  hostilities  were  commencing,  and  that  his  life 
1  sum’  ||$ks  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  leaves  her  a  ring,  which 
th  in*  he  s;,y5  had  from  the  Scotish  monarch  -as  a  pledge  that  in 
tmenl  ifequital  for  saving  his  life'  he  would  bestow  any  recompense 
Ac  knight  should  demand.  He  then  takes  his  departure,  and 
Ml  alarmed  by  a  whoop  from  his  guide,  who  stammers,  out, 
W  way  of  explanation,' that  he  only  meant  to  scare  a  raven 
Aat  was  preying  on  a.  carcase;  the  knight  recognizes  his  fa¬ 
vourite  steed,  and  threatens  death  to  Murdoch  if  he  whistles 
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or  wlioops  again.  They  soon  meet  a  maniac,  whose  hiisban 
on  their  wedding  clay  had  been  slain  by  Roderick  in  one  « 
his  ravagin*!  excursions.  Murdoch  raises  his 'bow  to  beat  he 
away,  but  is  prevented  by  a  threat  from  the  knight.  Thi 
poor  wretch,  in  her  gratitude,  sings  a  half'  mad  song,  allego 
rically  warning  him  of  his  danger.  He,  flies  on  Murdoch,  wno 
in  darting  away,  dispatches  au  arrow  that  grazes  Fitz-James’i 
crest,  ancl  mortally  wounds  the  unhappy  Blanche.  The  knigh: 
overtakes  and  transfixes  him ;  returns  to  the  dying  female, . 
hears  her  melancholy  tale,  and  receives  a  lock  of  her  husband'i 
hair,  accompanied  with  an  in'pinction  to  revenge  her  wrongi 
Fitz  James  is  deeply  afF’Ct  'd,  and  mingling  the  chcrishei 
lock  with  a  ringlet  of  the  unfortunate  Blanche,  dips  it  in  he 
blood,  places  it  in  his  bonnet,  and  solemnly  vows  to  stain  ir 
in  tite  gore  of  her  enemy.  We  notice  this  incident,  bccaust' 
it  gives  occasion  to  one  of  those  fine  retrospective  allusioni 
which  add  so  much  to  the  verisimilitude  of  a  narrative,  Th 
knight  secretes  himself  till  evening,  and  then  makes  his  way'^ " 
with  great  difficulty  through  the  wilderness,  till  at  length,  fa**®! 
mished,  chill,  and  almost  spent,  he  turns  thepointof  a  rock, 
and  sees  a  watch-fire  burnine:  close  before  him. 


I 


^  Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear. 

Basked^  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprang  with  sword  in  hand,-— 

Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Sa.Kon,  stand  !*’— 
**  A  stranger/'— ‘‘  What  dost  thou  require  ? 

**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire, 

My  life’s  iDeset,  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost. 

Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  No/’ 

Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe 
1  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  tiid  his  murderous  hand. 


$tr 


The  Highlander,  struck  with  the  bold  demeanour  of  tlie 
Scotish  knight,  is  soon  persuaded  that  he  is  no  spy;  and  con¬ 
sidering  him  as  a  stranger,  a  wearied  man,  and  a  soldier,  tends 
him  with  the  most  generous  kindness,  and  engages  to  escort 
him  safe  to  the  boundary  of  tlie  Clah-Alpine  territory  tlie 
next  morning,  till  when  the  brave.foes  lie  down  to  sleep  upon 
the  same  plaid. 

The  filth  canto,  intitled  the  Combat,  opens  with  the  depar¬ 
ture  ot  the  two  warriors,  and  their  conversation  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Gael,  having  been  assured  that  Fitz-James  came 
with  no  hostile  intention,  and  quite  ignorant  of  any  prepara-  • 
tions  for  att3ckin<r  Clau-Alpine,  desires  him  to  account  fot 
his  avowal  of  implacable  enmity  to  Roderick.  ' 
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*  «  Warrior,  but  yestermorn,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  chiefuio,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Save  as  an  exiled  desperate  man,  * 

The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Who,  in  the  Regent’s  court  and  sight* 

With  ruffian  dagger  stabbed  a  knight. 

Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart.” 

‘  Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 

Dark  lowered  the  ciansman’s'sable  scowl. 

A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, — 

“  And  heardstthou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 

Heardst  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
.  Brought  Roderick’s  vengeance  on  his  foe  ” 

Vih-jX  reek’d  (reck’d)  the  chieftain,  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath  or  Holy  Rood  ? 

He  righ^u  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 

•%..  If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.”’ 

The  ‘ 

wav  The  knhght  gives  other  reasons,  but  not  feeling  them  su(H* 

I  fa*ient,  declares  himself  bound  by  promise  to  contend  with 
rock^^  chieftain  in  mortal  fight;  and  exclaims, 

<  For  love-lom  swain  in  lady’s  bower. 

Ne’er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band.” 

Have  then  thy  wish  !”  he  whistled  shrill, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlieu, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
^  Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows  ; 

e/  On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

I  Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe.' 

^After  expanding  and  diversifying  his  illustration  of  this 
pithing  incident',  the  poet  proceeds  thus: - 
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*  The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Bcnledi’s  living  side, 

Theh  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow  '  ‘ 

Full  on  FitZ'James — “  How  say’st  thbii  now? 
These  are  Clan- Alpine’s  warriors  true, 

And,  Saxon,— 1  am  Roderick  Dhu  !” 

‘  Fitz-James  was  brave  :  though  to  his  heart 
The  life  blood  thrilled  with  sudden  start,  • 

He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air,' 
Returned  the  chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore 
And  firmly 'placed  hisToot  before  t  '  !•  ' 

Come  one,,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  ^ 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 
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Sir  Roderick  is  charmed  with  the  Itravery  of  his  fee,  a 
repeating  his  promise  of  protection,  waves  his  hand}  and  t 
clan  vanishes  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared. 

*  They  moved — 1  said  Fitz -James  was  brave 
•  As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 

Yet  dare  not  say  that  now  his  blood  ' 

Kept  on  its  w  onted  temperate  flood, 

As,  following  Roderick’s  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 

Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that  to  take  his  life 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 

So  late  dishonoured  and  defied.’ 

At  length  they  arrive  at  the  fatal  ford  ;  Fitz-James  is  ai!| 
ions  to  avoid  drawing  his  sword  against  so  generous  an  enen 
and  tells  !jir  Roderick  the  prophecy  alledged  by  him  is  alreaj 
fultilied  in  the  death  of.  Murdoch,  and  intreats  him  to  ber^ 
conciled  to  the  king,  for  whose  readiness  to  accept  his  frier, 
ship  iie  pledges  his  honour.  The  chieftain. indignantly  rese., 
the  proposal,  and  reviles  his  adversary  as  a  ‘  carpet-knigl 
whose  best  boo,st  was  to. carry  in  his  bonnet  ‘  a  braid  of  hist 
lady’s  hair.’  The  Saxon,  exasperated  at  this  expression,! 
iEiieas  with  iche  sight  of  Pallas’s  girdle,  exclaims, 

“  I  thank  thee,  Roderick !  for  the  word ; 

It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 

For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein.’* 


He  adds  that  he,  too,  could  now  summon  feasrful  o 

against  the  chieftain,  by  a  single  blast  of  his  bugle  ;  and 

conahat  begins.  The  whole  of  this  thrilling  pas.sage  we  b 

be  permitted  to  transcribe*, . 

« 

*  Then  each  at  once  his  faulchion  dJ^ew, 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 

Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain; 

As  what  they  ne’er  might  see  again' ; 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed.. 

*  111  fared  it  then  with  -  Roderick  Dhu, 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 

Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dashed  aside ; 

For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to. wield, 

F'tZ' James’s,  blade  was  s^ordand  shield.  i 

He  pracused  every  pass  and  ward, 

,  To  thrustr  to  strike,  .to  feint,-  to  guard  ; 

While  less  expert,  ^o’  stronger,  far. 

The  Gael’maintained  usetjual  war. 
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Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 

And  thrice  the  Saxon  sword  drank  blood ; 

No  stinted  draught,  no  Sv'anty  tide,  ^ 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Fierce  Roderick  fekthe  fatal  drain, 

'  And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  rain  ; 

And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof. 

Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 

The  foe  invulnerable  still 

Foiled  his  wild  rage,  by  steady  skill ; 

Till  at  advantage  ta’en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 

And,  backwards  borne  upon  the  lee. 

Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee.  ' 

Now,  yield  thee,  or,  by  him  who  made  * 

The  world,  thy  heart’s  blood  dyes  my  blade  F* 

Thy  threats,  thy  mercy  I  defy ! 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  thro’  the  toil. 

Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz  James’s  throat  he  sprung. 

Received,  but  recked  not  of  a  wound. 

And  locked  his  arms  his  foeman  round.^ 

Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 

No  maiden’s  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 

Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel  !  - 

They  tug,  they  strain  ;  down,  down,  they  go. 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz  James  below.  »  , 

The  chieftain’s  gripe  his  throat  compressed. 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 

Then  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! 

But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream'  of  life’s  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  th’  advantage  came, 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  high, 

Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and  eys^ 

Down  came  the  blow  !•« — but  in  the  heath, 

The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  chiePs  relaxing  grasp ; 

Unwounded  froni  the  dreadftiT  close. 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz  James  arose.^ 

A  * 

The  knight  winds  hb  bugle,  and  is  presently  attended  by 
iir  esquires  who  were  in '  waiting  ;  he  leaves  it  to  them  to 
Vol.  VI.  ‘  '  y  y 
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convoy  tLc  wcnindcd  chief,  on  tliq  horse  iuteRtled  for  Ellen, 
and  gallops  .full  speed  to.  Siirling  to  be  presenv  at  the  games, 

In  the  way  old  Douglas  is  descried,  who  has  privately  left  liu 
retreat,  and  is  going  to  surrender  himself  a  willing  sacrifice 
for  his  friends.  He  resolves,  however,  to  join,  in  the  sports, 
that  King  James,  wliose  tuition  he  had  formerly  superintended, 
may  judge  w  hether  the  strength,  which  had  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  boyish  days,  vvas  much  impaired  by  time.  He  td-t# 
uuiplis  in  archery,  in.  w  resrjing,  and  hurling;  and  as  he  ''e.a| 
ceives  three  several  prizes  from  the  king’s  hand,  watches  lini  | 
eye,  but  in  vain,  for  some  .expression  of  sympathy  and  rc.  “  Tl 
gard.  A  stag  is  let  loose  before  the  royal  greyhounds,  bui  il  gi 
Douglas’s  dog  Lufra  outstrips  them,  and  brings  dowm  the  Mcc< 
game.  Tire  biintsman  enraged  at  the  interruption  strikes  tha  f 
tavoiirite  hound,  and  Douglas,  who  can  better  endure  per-  ywiic 
soind  neglect  from  the  monarch  and  court,  than  an  injnrv  f*  K 
to  the  favourite  of  Klleu,  revenges  it  with  such  a  blow  ai  ,j 
might  have  been  giv-en  by  the  hand  of  Ulysses  or  Entelliis. 

He  then  declares  himself,  and  submits  to  the  king ;  who  ap-  % 
pears  irritated  with  his  boldness,  and  the  murmurs  of  admira-  c 
tion  for  the  noble  exile  which  begin  to  rise  and  spread  arnoti?  ^ 
the  populace.  The  Douglas  is  ordered  into  custody,  and  as  % 
he  is  taken  off  employs  his  influence  totfanquilize  the  rabble, 
who  are  ready  to  attack  the  guard  and  hazard  their  lives  in  his  5 
rescue.  News  comes  to  the' king  of  hostilities  between  his  M 
troop-  under  the  carl  of  Mar,  and  the  Highlanders  of  Rode- 
rick  Dhu,  which  he  sends  a  messenger  .to  suspend,  with  in. 
telligeiice  of  the  fate  of  Roderick  and  Douglas.  T 

In  the  last  Canto  we  have  a  description  of  the  Guard-Room,  A 
a  little  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Crabbe.  The  guard  are  siir-  J| 
prised  early  in  the  morning  by  the  entrance  of  an  old  soldier,  3  - 
charged  by  the  .carl  of  Mar  with  the  conduct  of  Ellen  anil  3G 
Allan- bane.  One  of, them  is  on  the  point  of  oflering  rude-  i^rr 
ness  to  the  lady,  which  she  repels With  the  spirit  and  prudence 
of  a  Douglas,  by  unveiling  Iierself,  and  appealing  to  his  ho- 
ncur  as  a  soldier,  whether  bc  wquld  insult  tne  daughter  of  a 
soldier  and  an  exile.  She  shevvs  the  royal-signet  to  the  cap- 
tain,  and  is  Icul  fo  a  more  suitable  apartment  to  wait  the  king’s 
rising;  and  just  over  this  apartment  oiir  poet  tokes  care  to 
confine  Malcolm',  fdr  the  express  purpose  of  indulging  the 
lady  and  the -reader  with  a  song,  AHan-batie,  intreats  tolxjJP' 
conducted  to  his  master,  and  by  .inlstak'e  'is.  led  to  the  dyiii':i®‘^ 
Roderick.  Though  we  have  already  exceeded  all  rcasonabkf  »** 
license  of  quotation,-  we  mgst  be:alloyy’gd  fo.'add  the  followini'’ Wf 
lines.  . .  ‘  |#“ 


'  •  T  •  •  .  » 

*  As  tha  tall  ship  whose  lo.ftyprofe 
Shall  nerersfem  the-billdws  more. 
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favour  and  lieveditary  dignity,  and  significantly  demands  vrlij 
boon  she  requires  of  her  sovereign  in  redemption  of  his  pledge 
The  noble-minded  girl  desires  the  pardon  of  Roderick  ;  tht 
king,  lamenting  his  death,  and  repeating  his  inquiry, — whic!  ^ 

she  eludes  by  handing  thesignetto  her  father, — throws  a  chai 
of  gold  round  the  neck  of  Graeme,  and  gallantly  commits  hit  .  f 
to  tne  custody  of  his  Ellen. 

Conscious  as  we  are  of  the  very  great  injustice  the  story  o 
this  poem  must  suffer  from  our  abstract,  we  yet  flatter  out 
selves  that  it  will  appear  sufficiently  interesting  to  atone  for  it  **': 
length. 

The  adventure  of  the  Scotish  prince,  which  forms  the  has; 
of  the  whole  narrative,  is  in  strictness  a  fiction ;  but  it  at 
cords  very  well  with  the  authentic  anecdotes  of  those  excut  y' 
srons  in  disguise,  which  he  was  as  fond  of  as  the  Calif  Haroiii!  V? 
or  the  Emperor  Joseph  ;  and  in  which  he  commonly  assumet 
the  name  of  ‘  the  gude  man  of  Bailinguich.’  There  is,  oi  pt. 
the  whole,  perhaps,  not  more  of  historical  truth  in  th: 
story,  than  in  that  of  Marmion.  We  have  no  hesitation,  how 
ever,  in  ranking  it  above  that  performance,  both  for  dra 
matic  and  poetical  merit.  A  very  few  remarks  must  suffice  o: 
each  of  these  subjects. 

The  superiority  of  the  present  poem  will  appear  in  the  pro'  ■ 
bability  of  the  story,  the  interest  of  the  situations,  and  the  t 
grandeur  of  the  characters.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  co^  • 
currences  of'  events  that  seem  too  necessary  to  the  progres 
•of  the  plot,  to  have  been  the  work  of  accident ;  but  whilt  ^ 
they  are  so  convenient  as  to  betray  the  art,  they  are  nots(  • 
unnatural  as  to  discredit  the  artist.  Several  essential  circuni’ 
stances,  however,  are  not  very  satisfactorily  explained ;  a 
how  the  alarm  of  hostilities  should  have  been  given  to  tht  Uq 
.mountaineers,  without  the  privity  of  the  king ;  how  he  shook 
have  depended  so  confidently  on  Ellen’s  disposition  to  elope; 
and  why  Murdoch  was  instructed  to  lead  the  supposed  spj 
into  an  ambuscade,  instead  of  being  provided  with  force  tt  „ 
seize  him  at  once.  Nor  can  "we  discover  any  reason  wliy  this  _ 
poor  wretch  was  not  suffered  to  whoop  again  for  his  life,— ev 
cept  that  it  would  have  been  death  to  the  whole  story.  It  « 
somewhat  strange,  that  Douglas  was  quietly  suffered  to  con* 
tend  for  the  prizes,  after-being  recognized,  as  it  seems  be  vid&, 
both  by  the  people  and  the  prince.  We  do  not  perceive  verj 
clearly  at  what  time  FitZ'James  discovered  the  rank  of  Ellen,  ^ 
Her  journey  with  the  old  minstrel  to  Stirling  must  have  beet  j| 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  seems,  at  p.  109,  as  if  the  squire) 
were  ignorant  of  their  master’s-  real  character.  We  will  ^ 
not  add  to  these  objections,  that  though  the  weapon  he  wean  ^ 


in  hunting  is  only  a  *  wbinyard*  when  he  beis  to  draw  k 
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wainit  the  stag,  it  suddenly  becomes  a  *  faulchiou*  which  *  has 
Men  tried,’  when  there  is  a  chance  of  its  bein"  wanted  in^ 
tliat  capacity.— It  will  appear  evident  from  our  abstract,  that 
tirre  are  several  periods  of  the  action  which  are  calculated 
aa  produce  the  stronp;est  emotions  of  sympathy.  Not  to  men- 
tiOii  any  of  the  inferior  passages,  nearly  the  wliole  of  the 
ft*]  rth  and  filth  cantos,  describing  Fitz  James’s  return,  keeps 
Itle  feelings  in  a  state  of  excitement  almost  agonizing.  It 
isfthe  characters,  however,  that  most  conspicuously  distin- 
gaish  this  poem  from  Mr.  ''cott’s  other  works.  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  characters  in  Marnrion  forfeit  all  claim  to  respect  and 
oopnpassion  by  their  atrocious  crimes ;  and  while  the  heroic 
couple  are.  too  guilty,  the  virtuous  are  too  insignificant;  so 
that  the  hest  character  is  actually  that  of  old  Angus,  who  per- 
fio^ms  but  a  secondary  and  superfluous  part.  lu  the  present 
pirformance,  there  are  four  if  not  five  characters  of  the  highest 
odder.  They  are  admirably  set  oflF  and  relieved  by  each  other, 
witliout  any  of  tlie  artifice  and  affectation  of  contrast.  That  of 
Malcolm,  the  least  considerable,  is  so  finely  sketched  by  the 
pOct,  and  his  demeanour  during  the  short  period  of  >his  ap¬ 
pearance  on  tlie  stage  is  so  spirited  and  prepossessing,  that 
we  readily  admit  his  title  to  the  happiness  he  obtains.  The 
eberms  of  Kllen,  while  they  are  rendered  more  fascinating  by 
her  very  levity,  are  ennobled  by  her  frank  manners,  her  intrepid 
wirit,  her  lofty  disinterestedness,  and  her  affectionate  heart. 
Oh  the  splendid  charaetttrs  of  James  and  Douglas,  it  is  needless 
to^commeiit.  In  that  of  Roderick,  there  is  a  wild  lustre  flash¬ 
ing  across  the  gloom,  that  strikes  ns  with  admiration  as  well  aa 
terror  ;  our  abhorrence  of  his  ferocity  is  mingled  with  respect 
for  his  heroic  ardour  and  magnanimity,  sympathy  with  his 
hopeless  passion  and  pity  for  his  unhappy  fate.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  applaud  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  so  combining  the 
^ments  of  this  chieftain’s  character,  as  to  excite  a  sublime 
M^tead  of  a  loathing  sensation.  His  indignant  replies  to  the 
several  accusations  of  Fitz-James,  assure  us  that  he  is  not  de« 
l^ded  in  his  own  esteem,  though  they  fail  to  sustain  him  in 
oHrs;  and  before  the  crisis  of  ids  destiny  comes  on,  we  feel 
considerably  interested  in  his  behalf  by  the  kindness,  forbear^ 
agee,  and  honour,  with  which  he  requites  avowed  enmity  and 
‘wld  defiance.  There  is  an  exquisite  nicety  in  the  poet’s  ad¬ 
justment  of  contending  claims  upon  our  sympathy,  in  the  fatal 
^mbat.  To  set  Fitz-James  on  a  level  with  his  generous  enemy, 
H  was  necessary  he  should  offer  terms  of  reconciliation :  and 
M  give  hicn  a  preference,  those  terms  must  be  disdainfully 
-|8p^cted,  his  courage  questioned,  and  his  attention  recalled  to 
€>•  wrongs  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  avenge.  The  dig- 
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nity  of  Roderick,  as  well  as  the  probahility  of  the  narratives  is  pre, 
served,  by  reslin;^  the  issue  of  the  combat  on  swordina'nship  ;  and  tAhd 
lest  this  misfortune  on  the  pan  of  Roderick  should  too  stronf;ly 
incline  us  to  pity  him,  he  is  again  degraded  by  liis  brutal  grappid 
and  sanguinary  malice.  The  disappoimnient  of  his  aim  tbrougli  p§,-,i 
dizziness,  is  not  only  a  most  sublime  incident,  Htit' relieves  tin 
knight  from  that  odium  which  would  have  attached  to  him,  it  ^j.. 
he  bad  disengaged  himself  by  the  slaughter  of  his  atitagoniiit. 

In  di.sptisitig  of  Murdoch,  no  such  management  was  recjuifed. 

We  iviilingly  (ptitso  painful  a  subject,  and  only  add,  in  favtliei  y^c 
illustralioii  of  tlic  merit  of  the  poem  in  developing  characters, 
that  even  AUan-bane,  and  the  widowed  moiln  r  of  young  Dim-  ei^r 
can,  are  each  signalized  in  the  course  of  tlie  narrative  by  ac  oliie 
action  worthy  of  Cian-Alpine.  in:  j 

.  licforo  we  (piit  this  topic,  under  which  it  might  he  proj^r  to  g^c 
notice  the  superiority  of  the  present  poem  to  Marmio’n  in  the 
importatice  of  its  action,  and  tire  skill  vvith  which  it  is  conduct-  atinl- 
od  to  a  catastrophe, — it  seems  proper  to  state  an  objectioi 
against  the  introduction  of  supernatural  events.  Mr.  Scot:  pItSps 
must  havc  hocn  cxtreni'dy  inadvertent,  if  he  did  not. perceive  gy^j. 
tliattthe  toleration  of  idle  tales  and  superstitious  conceits  in  an  chju- 
old  minstrel,,  was  no  pledge  of  the  public  clcnicncy  toward  j  nA. 
modern  poet  who  should  take  tiie  same  liberties. .  The  poen  ar#i 
before  us  is  not  so  exceptionable  in  this  res'pect  as  Marmioiifcaliiii 
but  there  are  se\x’ral  incidents,  such  as  the  sytnpathetic  sword  I 
the,  sympathetic  harp,  the  second  sight  of  Allau-hane,  aiiitlfK  i 
the  trtie  oracle  of  Brian,  which  appear  to  us  etitircly-indefeii  T^o 
sible  in  such  a  |>erformance  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  If  a  be-  Wtlul 
lief  in  these  wonders  had  only  been  attributed  to  the  persois  '  i 
ofdthe  drama,  very  well  ;  but  to  expect  the  same  belief  ci  ^ 
-poetical  evidence  from  critics  and  philosophers,  implies  eillie  |S 
a  gross  .want  of  reflection,  or  a  surprisjng  mistake  in  estima-  B 
ting,  tin*  average  credulity  of  the  age.  Surely  it  could  O'*  ^ 
escape  Mr.  Scott’s  attention,  that  thtr  probability  required  it 
the  iKttion  or  the  machinery  of  a  poem  ninst  he  of  a  kind  tc  ”%i 
satisfy,  the  reader,  not  the  actor,-r-except  indeed  the  fictiot  ndt  ] 
be  evidejitly  >  poetic,  and  not  intended  to  pass  for  (bet.  Mt 
('art  sufter.a  luodeni  vvrittT  to  amuse  us  with  sylplisand  gnomes  inuc 
b*itt  what  wGukh  be  the  reception  of.  a  poet,  who  should  vvritilailg 
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BItnl  may  be  formed  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  (which,  in' 
t^clerness  to  those  wlio  are  not  so  extravagant  as  to  s|>cnd 
'y  tw)  r^nineas  for  one  poem,  \vc  have  made  unusually  copious) 
eafceeially  when  it  is  add,*d,  that  we  have  omitted  as  large  a 
iwtion  (if  n  ne  writing  as  we  have  retained.  The  versilication 
isfiot  very  often  harsh,  and  (if  \vc  except  the  songs)  the  re- 
it  ^!ar  order  of  syllables  and  couplets  is  comparatively  but 
*'>•  s^iom  interrupted.  The  poem  abounds  with  novel  and 
b^ntiful  similes,  often  very  ingeniously  unfolded,  and  dcli- 
v'^cd.  for  the  most  part,  with  uncommon  grace  and  felicity  of 
expression.  The  poet  is  also  as  diligent  and  successful  as 
et«r,  in  localizivg  ins  descriptions.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to* 
ai  ol^erve  how  many  of  his  rugged  Scotish  names  are  scattered 
in  ’the  course  of  this  fluent  poetry,  and  how  much  .more 
hswfceilvit  seems  to  ‘  babbie  by’  for  these  very  obstructions, 
di!  Ihnhe  reader  who  is  acqnainted  with  the  place,  the  nanie  of  it 
ct'  as^hkens  a  pleasing  ’  train  of  recollections,  or  a  gratifying 
'w  Cc^'clousn.  ss  of  knowledge;  he  who  has  never  seen  it,  sup-' 
;Gti  pl^s  tiic  w:!nt  of  observation  by  the  aid  of  fancy,  which  is_ 
iveevrr  prompt  to  invest  what  is  unknown  w’lth  imaginary 
•iii  eJArms;  and  both  are  impressed  with  a  reality  and  a  distinct- 
>1  a  nc^.  in  the  representation,  which  can  never  attach  to  such  as 
)eii  art|uamelc.ss  and  indeterminate.  A  finer  specimen  of  the  art, 
outcaiinot  be  given,  than  the  following  simile,  in  which  the  awe 
>rd  9i#  Roderick’s  look  impressed  upon  his  clan  is  compared  td 
ativ  tK|  terror  of  the  inferior  birds  at  the  appearance  of  an  eagle, 
fell  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much*  of  its  beauty 
lie  ^fbnld  fade,  if  deprived  of  its  ‘  local  habitation.’ 

^  ‘  Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw* 

•  ^  As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

die  She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind*  .  * 

iw  And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined* 

nCs'  ^  With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake,  ‘  , 

(1  k  Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake.*  p.  100.  •  *  ‘ 

^ obvious  blemish  of  thii^  poem  is,  that  the  language  is 
;tiot  tnj|  pure ;  it  is  neither. English  nor  Scotch.  The  obsolete  and 
Wi  incial  terms  with  whicli  it  is  speckled,  though- ev.er  so 
nes  much  wanted  to  increase  the  copiousness  and  power  of  our 
^riw  laitgiiage,  will  certainly  not  be.  received  into  ordinary  use. 
)Uii(i  a  fault  of  no  trivial  consequence  in  a  poem  of  such  high, 
d  ai  pretensions,  that  it  is  partly  written  in  a  dialect,  which  will 
irjrrcr  he  tolerated  by  the  universities,  the  senate,  the  bar,  oi 
^  thlft  rnore  private  circles  of  polished  or  intellectual  society. 
^.tloJAAl  it  is  the  more  to  be  Regretted,  because  it  in  some  inea- 
lioks*  occasions  a  still  more  serious  fault,  which  we  must  call 

of  Mr  Scott’s,  poetry.  His  resources  oflan-*  - 
so  extensive,  fhaf  he  is  not  sUlficieiuly  iiiccin  exr^ 


obvi' 
rt|  pure ; 
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amining  the  fitness  of  his  conceptions  before  they  are  for* 
inally  enlisted  and  attired  ;  in  tlie  train  of  his  tlioiights,  there*  q^ai 
forr,  we  not  only  find  some  that  are  very  uncouthly  dressed,  ^\’ 
but  others  that  are  as  lame,  as  spiritless,  as  feeble,  and  as  de*  the 
formed,  as  the  reernits  of  Sir  John  Falstaft’.  If  he  is  driven  .frpn 
hard  for  a  rhyme,  he  has  only  to  rummage  among  his  an.,  Wl 
tiques.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Scott  is  a  minstrel ;  and  all  i)iipro-  lyp 
tisalori,  whether  they  sing  or  say,  give  vent  to  a  certain  por- 
tion  of  tautology,  absurdity,  and  common-place.  If  he  can-  ului 
not  precisely  express  the  riglit  sense  in  one*conplet,  ht  apr 
may  add  an  expletive;  provided  he  is  eloquent,  it  is  not  koii 
iiccessary  lie  should  be  exact ;  and,  if  the  exigency  is  ven  th^r 
pressing,  he  has  only  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  metre,  or  tfMpJ 
increase  the  number  or  change  the  order  of  his  rhymes.  Iti  coos 
this  affluence  of  language,  and  this  exemption  from  the  re-'  pcSd 
strain ts  by  which  f)ther  imaginations  aie  limited,  that  enablf 
Mr.  Scott  to  overwhelm  his  subject  with  superfluous  thoughts  Alla 
and  his  thoughts  with  a  redundancy  of  expression.  In  oni  well, 
place  he  informs  us,  by  three  distinct  efforts,  how  very  ‘  still  bapd 
the  old  minstrel  sat  upon  a  certain  occasion,  when,  for  angb  tlwr 
we  can  perceive,  he  might  as  well  have  been  swinging  his  let  th^r 
or  folding  his  fingers.  On  this  affecting  subject,  howevctt*l^t 
the  poet  employs  three  illustrative  couplets,  each  begin- hi*  i 


ihg  with  the  words  *  so  still;’  which  must  be  allowed,  in-'wftl' 


deed,  to  be  very  moderate,  when  it  is  considered  that  wit!  h*|Ei 
equal  propriety,  and  but  little  more  trouble,  he  might  havi  bejer 
given  us  a  round  dozen.  Much  after  the  same  manner,  he  Ini'  •ya 
overlaboured  his  illustrations  of  the  sudden  contrasts  produce 
in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain  pass,  by  the  summonin'  tnjfn 
whistle  and  dismissing  sign  of  Sir  Roderick.  There  are  othe  <*»  t 
instances  of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  poet  has  not  had  tlie  ar  who 
to  conceal  his  artifice :  but  these  passages  are  so  very  bean  .‘- 
tiful,  that  almost  every  reader  will  overlook  or  forgive  tb‘®**P 
fault,  and  turn  his  indignation  upon  the  fastidiousness  of  tk 
critic.  It  vexes  us,  nevertheless,  that  a  writer  who  has  quali 
ficatioiis  for  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  epic  muse,  and  essat 
ing  the  noblest  flights  of  human  intellect,  should-  so  oftf 
descend  to  the  garrulity  of  the  minstrel. 

•  Under  the  same  head  of  censure,  we  must  notice  the  frt 
quent  instances  of  colloquial  negligence  and  familiarity  in  1»  WP] 
style.  To  describe  the  echo  of  a  ‘  pack'  of  hounds,  lie  sav>^ 
with  a  due  regard  to  rhyme,  *  Rock  glen  and  mountain  paij®®P 
them  back.'  Of  certain  trees  he  tells  us,  that  they  ‘  cast  at, 
chor,’  meaning  that  they  took  root.  He  also  talks  of  *  dar 
lightning,’  informs  us  that  Fitz  James  *  undid  the  collar  frof  - 
his  throat,’  and  with  the  same  happy  artlessncss  describe 
-Douglas’s  sorrow  when  he  *  saw  The  Commons  rise  agaii> 
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r*  thfe  ta\c'  Another  of  the  modes  iii  which  he  chooses  to  be 
B*  itnd  slovenly  is  to  omit  the  article* 

(1,  ^Ve  have  now  to  bring  a  still  heavier  charge.  In  Mr.  S.’s  Lay, 
e.  the  introduction  of  songs  appeared  to  admit  of  some  apology, 
eii  fflfcni  the  character  of  the  ‘  Minstrel.’  He  was  a  vagabond  who 
'Nh#l  no  settlement  in  any  parish  of  Parnassus,  and  was  scarcely 
0.  iupenable  to  any  court  of  criticism.  In  Mannion,  the  ele-' 

)t-  «»nce  of  Fitz- Eiistuce's  song,  but  more  especially  the  fine 
in-  allusion  to  it  in  the  dying  scene  of  the  ‘  traitor,*  afforded  it 
he  a  protection  not  otherwise  deserved,  and  of  which  iMchinvar 
had  no  right  to  take  the  benefit.  But  in  the  poem  before  us, 

?n  tlttre  are  songs  and  ballads  without  end.  There  is  first,  an 
(ii  impromptu  by  Miss  Douglas,  addressed  to  Sir  Janies  Fitz*  James; 
ti  cciisidering  that  it  was  composed  extempore,  and  never  before 
re- p^  formed,  we  must  own  it  does  her  great  credit ;  and  as  she 
bl(  niftkes  no  excuse  of  hoarseness,  and  was  accompanied  by  old 
bts  Allan-bane  on  the  harp,  we  have  no  doubt  it  went  off  very 
out  well.  Then  comes  a  song  in  honour  of  Roderick  by  his 
tili  bnhd  of  music,  which  seems  to  have  been  noisy  enough.  Then 
«t1)  thf  re  is  a  ‘Coronach,’  or  lamentation  for  Duncan.  Ano- 
le[  thfr  song,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  is  chaunted  at  full 
vet  spted  by  Norman,  to  console  himself  for  the  interruption  of 
trill,. his  nuptial  merriment :  and  upon  the  who'e  we  are  glad  the 
wielding  dinner  was  put  off',  for  it  certainly  would  have 
ivit!  b^n  enlivened  by  several  songs,  all  of  which  would  have 
lafl  hiien  repeated  by  Mr.  Scott.  Afterwards  we  are  treated  with 
>  bt  a  ballad  by  Allan-bane ;  and  then  we  have  a  hymn  to  the 
ict  hy  Ellen  ;  and  then  a  cantata  by  the  mad  woman  ;  and 

nim  t&n  a  drinking-song,  as  vile  and  vulgar  as  possible,  .by  one 
)the  ^he  life-guards ;  and  then  a  bravura  by  Allan-baue,  tlie 
g  3,  Wlole  concluding  with  a  dirge  by  tiie  same  performer.  All 
lean’  th^se  might  have  done  very  well  for  anew  volume  of  Ballads 
.  Lyrical  Pieces  ;  but  we  do  really  regret  that  Mr.  Walter 

p  (I,  Scji  tt  should  have  taken  his  notion  of  a  heroic  poem,  from  the 
luali  *<^^*and-recitation  performances  of  Mr.  Dibdin. 
gsan  fjjpn  these  grounds  we  cannot  luit  entertain  sonne  apprehen- 
ofte  ■ion,  that  the  works  of  Mr.  8cott  will  rank  a  degree  or  two 
lover  in  the  impartial  estimation  of  a  future  age,  than  might  be 
frt  O^ected  from  their  present  popularity.  When  we  contemplate 
in  productions  of  ancient  genius,  so  rigorously  divested  of  un- 

P^rts  and  useless  ornaments,  so  laboriously  compact 
I  diligently  polished,  it  seems  evident  that  these  are  the 

>t  ar  ^^pusitiuns  which  least  depend  upon  the  caprices  of  fa- 
dar  relics  of  classical  antiquity,  however,  may  be 

■  froi  to  gems, — of  slow  formation,  solid  texture,  uni*- 

im^cayiug  value, — we  should' fear  that  the 
gain  deposition,  rncongruous  elements,  and  motley  hues  of 
Scott’s  productions,  will  not  intitle  them  in  comparison 
to  ce  appreciated  much  higher  than  a  spar. 
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.  There  arc  other  grounch-i  on  whicli  the  (leclirioof'  Mr, 
reputation  has  been  predicted,  and  whicii  appear  to  us  e.X  y^ 
treinely  visionary,  -  The.  vivid  representations  ot'  ancient 
tiers,  for  wliich  iie  has  been  ridiculed,  not  only  increas«h|^ 
the  illusion  and  drainatic  effect  of  his  narratives,  but  are  br.to  .  # 
valuable  and  interesting  in  theinselvt^s  as  liistorical  Icsscik^h^ 
Even  trivial  circumstances,  if  distinctive  and  rharaci eristic  oijgfj 
a  peculiar  state  of  society,  are  no  longer  trivial.  Indeed  wj 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  on  what  reason  minute  dcscriptio!:|^^ 
of. armour  and  dress  and  deportment  can  be  censured  in  ;• 
poem,  without  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  an  exacQ^ 
attention  to  the  truth  of  costume  in  historical  paintings 
dramatic  peilormances.  .  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  charaeterclroi 
and  events  which  Mr.  Scott  has  thought  proper  to  illusir.ttf,wf8 
are  too  remote  from  ordinary  life  to.  lie  the  objet:ts  of  sympa’I^i 
thy.  We  have,  indeed,  little  to  do  with  canijis  or  convcntsS*M 
but  the  same  passions  and  hopes  and  fears  arc  common 
human  nature  in  all  conditions ;  and  usually  affect  us  tlii 
most,  wiien  displayed  in  a  state  of  eievatioii  and  retinetii('i„,jgj 
We  are  much  more  willing  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
■  tualion  of  a  higher,  than  of  a  lower  order  ;  and  nothing  n^Qe! 
suredly  i.s  more  hostile  to  tiie  excitemetit  of  tender  and  siilpori 
lime  emotions,  ihan.the  introduction  of  circumstances  tliCot 
are  vulgar  and  contemptible.  There  certaiidy  is  not  a  siiiji'fi) 
street  in  this  metropolis  which  could  be  made  to  look 
enchanting  in  poetry,  as  Mr.  Scott’s  Trosach,  thoug'.i  'ev<' ' 
shop  were  most  accurately  described  ;  nor  a  single  iroen-drapt 
whose  blood  would  tremble  through  his  veins  so  much,  in 
iug  a  poetical  narrative  of  a  brother-tradesman  being  hustl  y^^ 
in  St.  Giles’s,  as  in  accompany  iirg  Fitz-James  behind  Sir 
derick.  ■  i 


It  is  impossible,  however,  that  these  poems  should  si’ 


into  oblivion.  With  all  their  blemishes  and  defects,  ther 
is  so  much  to  interest  in  the  fable,  so  much  to  amuse  in  thj'3, 
sketches  of  society'^,  so  much  heroism  in  the  characters,  <ii^| 
above  all  such  a  superlative  beauty  and  magical  distinctne^ 
in  the  pictures,  that  as  long  as  successive  generations  shall  1'^ 
found  to  read  F.nglish  poetry,  the  productions  of  Walter 
will  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  novelty  of  the  style  will  cca<' 
but  the  peculiar  attraction  will  endure  ;  the  current  of  faslii; 
may  set  in  a  new  direction',  but  the  tide  of  sensibjiity  will  ev- 
obey  the  influences  of  geivius. 
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»tt‘  particulars  which  we  iiul'jet.l  worthy  of  the  author’s  rc- 
eX  w^rM,  IV..  nrAr.<»iMl  to  Inv  iMifore  our  readers  a  few  interestinir 


on,  we  proceetl  to  lay  l>efore  our  readers  a  few  interesting: 

J  instructive  extracts ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  pro*' 
;as<  h4)e  that  we  shall  ht?  soon  called  upon  to  resume  the  subject.* 
.^ur  Hrst  quotation  may  he  oF  use  to  corporate  bodies,  whir 
aiow  of  th«^  renewal  of  leases  for  lives,  and  afterwards  for  a" 

\  certain. 

iny  .of  t'lc  csfcitcs  bclongiQj  to  the  Coqx)r3tIon  of  I/tver/K>cl  slv^  ^ 

1  the  tennre  alladcJ  to  in  these  examples ;  atul  -  till  lately  tiwy  were, 
e  cx>nstapt  hnblt  of  ren»-wing  their  leases  on  the  following  terms  :  viz. 
xac(5qgy^;ar’s  purchase  for  atiding  0//*'*  life  dropt.  Three  years  purchase  fsv* 
:s  o:ad#s  tzvo  lives  dropt.  and  Seven  years  purchase  for  adding  ihree  lives  • 
cterdropt  when  the  21  years  remain  unexpired.  In  all  tlicse  cases  no  regard 
Tate aid  to  the  or  state  of  health  of  tl>e  existing  lives  in  the  lease#  • 
practice  of  demanding  an  uniform  fine  for  renewing  with  life,  and- 
regard  to  the  age  or  state  of  health  of  the  lives  remaining  In  the' 
)n  betrayed  a  total  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  was  in  most  , 

.1  caw  iniuiious  to  the  interests  of  the  Corooration, 


S  till 

true 


injuuous  to  tae  interests  or  me  Corpoi 

the  most  singular  circumstance  attending  this  subject,  was  their  ; 
rij»rn  of  exchanging y  for  the  sum  of  only  one  guinea  each,  lives,  not  ex**. 


le  S|.^n  g  oO  years  of  age  and  in  good  health,  for  lives  of  any  oihtr  age^  and 
[5  *^^aJn^RaLes  of  yearly  value!  I  !  A  practice  which  could  hardly  be  fup^ 
sii!iq^  ever  to  have  existed  in  so  enlightened  a  pla^e  as  LlverfiooL  The 
s  tb  vQ^iation  at  length,  suspecting  that  their  m^e  of  proceeding  was  ia-^ 
in  prln  referred  the  matter  to  a  Committee,  wlu>  directed  it 
do  be  laid  before  me  for  my  opinion :  and  agreeably  to  their  request  I  eal* 
id  a  set  of  Tables  for  their  use,  founded  on  the  principles  detailed  iii 
receding  examples. 

s  it  is  probable  that  mauy  other  Corporate  bodies  are  still  pursuing 
me  incorrect  and  iibsurJ  practice  of  leasing  their  estates,  1  have  been 
particular  in  tliese  examples.^  pp.  418 — tl9* 

'  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  tables  here  mentioned, 

.  ind  many  others,  tending  to  facilitate  this  branch  of  compu- 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Baily’s  ^  Tables  for  the  purchtis*. 


nsr 


nd  renewing  of  leases.’ 

rs  ai  next,  quotation  exhibits,  the  solution  of  a  question,. 

trequently  prove  of  considerable  utility,  bat  wtaueb^ 
hail  beiK-ye.  beeii  answered  publicly  before# 

?r  a  p^son  were  to  make.  an.  assurance  at  any  of  the  Officei 

1  cea^^  ^  yeaiv  and  to  repeat  this  at  the  end  of  every  ' 

the  utnvwt  extremity  of  life,  the  anmial  peymeot  (for 
II  ^Quld  be cootiniKilly  till  hb  death.  But,  if* 

Mpde  tbe.aiuraftcc  on  tlie  whole contimianoe  of  his  iif?,  and  cdntractetl  • 

pay  tne  value  of  such  36saranoe  by  equal  anmial  pay*  • 
during’  hda  life  (as  is  usually  *  the  case),  it  is  evident  that  such  aniroaJ  * 
nt  ought  to  be^r^^jr  than  the  prenMuni  required  for  an  assurance  for  I 
eyear^  at  hkn  f$r-scnt  agcy  but  than  the  pretnium  required  for  a  ^ 
IW31CC  at  tiie  more  ad^Mcei perioch  of  life.  ^Honce,  it  appe;u^that  it §r\ 
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person,  who  was  originally  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  his  life, 
oe  desirous  (either  through  inability,  or  any  other  motive)  of  renouncii,*^. 
his  claim  upon  the  office,  and  of  cancelling  his  policy,  h^  ought  to 
tome  part  of  those  annual  payments  returned  to  him  or,  in  other  worcJWl 
a  compensation  ought  to  be  made  him  for  that  excess  in  the  annual  p^all  ^ 
ments  which  he  has  been  advancing  to  the  Society.  The  object  of  the 
lo^ving  question  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  that  remuneration.  ^ 

‘  QUESTION  XXXIV. — To  find  the  sum  that  ought  to  be  ^ 

to  a  person,  who  is  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  his  life,  fora 
sum,  in  order  that  he  may  renounce  his  claim  thereto.  Iftir 

^  Solution. — Subtract  the  equal  annual  payment,  which 
been  giving  since  the  assurance  commenced,  from  the  equal  annijug 
payment  which  ought  to  be  given  for  the  assurance  of  the  given  s:  “ 
on  the  life  at  its  present  age  ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  value 
an  annuity  (Increased  by  unity*)  on  the  life  at  its  present  age:  i||l^  | 
product  will  be  the  sum  required. 

<  Examfxle.  \  person  novj  aged  50,  who  has  been  paying  2l*75'gf 
ori[^21  :  15:  lO,-!-  annually  for  the  assurance  of  j^lOOO  at  his  deaiqjp 
is  desirous  of  discontinuing  the  same ;  what  sum  ought  to  be  given  to  hi 
by  the  Office,  as  a  compensation  for  so  doing ;  interest  being  reckon: 
at  3  per  cent,  and  the  probabilities  of  living  as  at  Northampton  ?l  ^ 

*  I'he  annual  premiums  which  oui'ht  to  be  given  for  the  assuranceye 
rflOOOon  a  life  aged  50  is,  by  Table  LI,  equal  to  45*300;  and 
difference  between  this  and  21*790  is  equal  to  23*510;  w'hich  being  ir 
tiplied  by  13*436  (or  unity  added  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a 
aged  .50  will  produce  315*880,  or  i^315 :  17:7>  for  the  answer 
quired.^’  pp  456 — 459. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  to  shew,  how  egregiou! 
the  public  are  duped,  v^hile  they  conform  to  the  exorbitai 


‘  *  This  supposes  that  the  policy  is  cancelled  immediately  beforei^ 
annual  payment  becomes  due :  but  if  immediately  after^  we  must 
tiply  the  remainder,  above  alluded  to,  by  the  value  of  an  annuity  on^ 
given  life,  without  the  adriition  of  unity.  p 

^  f  This  is  the  annual  payment  for  the  assurance  of  jf 1000  on 
life  aged  20,  as  appears  by  Table  LI.  tji 

‘  X  The  rate  of  interest  and  probabilities  of  Life, 'in  such  computatia 
ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  Office,  at  which  tne  polifjH 
is  effected. 

‘  §  This  case  may  be  stated  in  another  manner,  as  follows. 

Society  may  be  considered  a$  indebted  to  the  assured  in  the  pres^B 
value  of  an  assurance  of  j^lOOO  on  a  life  aged  50;  which  is  equal  BK 
608*66,  or  jS608  : 13  :  2.  /\nd  the  a^^sured  may  be  considered  as  oviiBo 
to  the  Society  the  present  value  of  all  the  annual  payments 
£21  ;  15  :  10,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  the  first  oi  which  p‘W-^ 
ments  is  supposed  to  be  made  immediately ,  therefore  the  value  or 
those  payments  will  be  equal  to  21*790  multiplied  by  13*436; 
produces  2&2*7&,  or  ig292  ;  15 : 7.  Consequently  the  in  merest  of  theasy^ 
ed  in  his  policy  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  i€608  :  13 ;  ft  "#7^ 
4S292 : 15 ;  7 ;  that  is^  equal  to  if315 ;  17 :  7|  as  found  by  the 
in  the  text.' 
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,te||h>s  of  ffW  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  in  the  kingdom; 

consequently,  to  evince  the  necessity  of  some  revision 
hJOTing  place,  in  the  tables  by  which  these  societies  think 
orojdifhper  to  grant  assurances,  unless  they  are  willing  to  resign 
ptnl^retensions  to  fair  and  honourable  dealing. 

By  means  of  the  general  solution  here  given,  may  be  determined 
Questions  relative  to  the  value  of  such  sums  as  ought  to  be  given  for 
^Endowments  of  Children.  Thus,  suppose  a  person  has  a  son  aged 
for  whom  he  wishes  to  secure  ^€100  bn  his  coming  of  age;  the 
k^.  'cvvhich  he  ought  to  pay  down  for  the  assurance  of  the  same 
‘  '^'(rtci*oVing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  the  probabilities  of  living  as  accord* 
nniij^g  *0  M.  de  Parcieux)  is  equal  to  multiplied  by  61’39I ;  which  pro- 
56*744,  or  ;  14  :  10  for  the  answer  required. 

^n  the  table  of  rates  published  by  the  Globe  Assurance  Company, 

•  -yydihy  the  Provident  Institution* ^  the  sums  demanded  for  the  Endow- 
mms  of  Children  are  in  general  full  as  much  as  (and  from  the  age  of 

‘VS'Sgfcars  and  upwards  are  even  than)  the  present  values,  at  5  per 
of  J^lOO  certain  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  given  term 

*  any  contingency.  For  instance,  i€62  :  1 1  :  2  is  required  in  ready 

korn^q^y  by  the  Globe^  and  £&i  by  the  Provident^  for  the  payment  of 
n  £}$0  on  the  event  of  a  child,  aged  11,  arriving  at  the  age  of  2X 
nceyg& ;  whereas  eitlier  of  these  sums  put  out  to  interest  at  5  per  cent 
id  amount  to  more  than  ^100  at  the  end  of  that  period,  without 

d^^iability  to  loss  in  case  the  child  should  happen  to  die  before  that 
J  No  person  can,  I  think,  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest  as  to 

^er  risk  hli  money  in  this  absurd  way/  pp.  360,  361. 

s  These  examples  will  show  the  method  of  proceeding  in  all  similar 
^.^■’;ases  :  and  for  the  information  of  the  reader  1  shall  here  subjoin -a  table 
Dl^^Df  the  sums  demanded  by  the  different  Assurance  Companies  for  the 
^■^ssurance  of  j^lOO  for  one  year  on  a  single  life  at  the  several  ages 
^^^y^erein  mentioned:  to  which  I  shall  add  the  fair  value  that  ought  to 
it  given  for  the  same,  according  to  the  probabilities  of  life  as  observe 
on  '^y  Parcieux,  and  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent. 


O’PS 

Northampton. 

De  Parcieux,) 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

10 

•890 

•929 

20 

1-362 

-900 

30 

1-661 

1  037 

40 

2-030 

1-049  . 

50 

2753 

1-431 

60  j 

3-906 

2-983 

70 

6-184 

5-289 

rom  which  it  appears  that  the  several  Assurance  Companies  require 
St  cases,  half  as  much  again  as  ought  to  be  given;  and  in  somi 
nearly  double  the  sum  that  should  be  given  for  the  assurance.  Anc 


^  other  Companies  have  not  published  their  rates  for  the  En 

icnts  of  Children  ;  but,  from  the  similarity  of  most  of  the  races  a 
anous  offices,  we  may  cODclude  that  there  is  no  great  difference  oi 
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though  some  compensation  ought  to  be  allowed  for  tlvc  expenses  incurj 
in  carrying  on  the  business  ot  the  Office,  as  well  as  a  proper. remurj 
lion  for  the  services  of  those  who  conduct  it;  yet  it.  is  evident  ti 
these  sums  are  greater  than  ought  reasonably  to  be  taken :  particuk, 
when  it  is  considered  that  those  who  insure  at  any  'of  the  Offices,  f 
a  term  of  years  only,  have  not  much  prospect  of  deriving  any  advanu’ 


. - - - ^ - J  . 

shall  find  still  greater  cause  for  censure.  For,  independent  of  ther4^' 
being  computed  from  the  lozuest  probabllites  of  life  and  at  the 
of  interest,  they  are  also  deduced  trCiU  a  rule  given  by  Mr  Simp*"'4 
which  produces  a  result  that  is  evft?rtimes  more  than  o  >e  third  of  ^ 
true  value  too  much,  even  when  computed  from  the  Norihatn^.k 
table,  at  3  per  cent  interesi  !— A  single  instance  will  confirm  this  #7{ 
;  ‘  A  person  10  years  of  age,  is  desirous  of  assuring  the  sum  of 
on  his  life,  on  the  contingency  that  he  dies  before  another  person.!*^' 
60.  The  sum  which  would  be  demanded  by  all  the  Assurance  0ff3-:. 
(not  even  excepting  the  Equitable)  is  ^12  : 18  :  6  in  a  single  paym^i^ 
or  :  6  :  0  in  annual  pa)ments  during  the*  joint  lives. 
true  value  which  ou^ht  to  be  given  for  the  same  (even  on  the  sufjli 
sition  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  no  more  ihzo  3  percent,  and  thcjrj^ 
babilities  of  living  the  same  as  observed  at  Northampton)  is  (Sl() 
i€lO :  13  :  0  in  a  single  payment,  and  £\  :  1  :  5  in  annual  paymci?.n 
ronsequentlj'  the  Offices  demand  about  a  fourth  ixart  of  the  true 
7;i(?r^than  {^on  their  o*wn  data)  is  just  and  equitable,  if  the  value,  howe^ 
had  been  deduced  from  the  probabilities  of  living  as  observed-^. 
'Jl/.  de  Pareieuxy  and  at  the  rate  of  4-^  per  cent  interest,  it  would 
:  3  :  1  in  a  single  payment,  and  only  eighteen  shillings  and  ninefidq^ 
in  annual  payments:  which  makes  the  Office  rate,  in  this  case,  nearly  94 
half  the  true  value  too  much  !  ^ 

t  ‘  Mr.  Morgan  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  prove  that  Mr.  Sin 9(S 
4on’3  rule  for  finding  tlie  value  of  these  contingent  reversions  is 
ieedingly  defective  :  and  that  it  oftentimes  leads  to  conclusions  ^ 
erroneous  to  be  overlooked.  Now,  since  the  values  can  inallcjQ 
be  obtained  with  ‘so  little  trouble,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  inc*^j 
rect  values,  in  Table  Fill  above  alluded  to,  should  still  be  adoffc 
(not  only  by  the  Equiialle  Society ^  but  also  by  eveiy  other  Offic.^ 
London)  for  the  puipose  of  determining  the  sunis  that  are  required 
effecting  assurances  on  the  contingency  here  mentioned.  Amongst  ^ 
numerous  societies  that  have  lately  been  established,  is  there  no  one.  ^ 
tuary  that ,  has  the  confidence  to  propose  a  nevu  table  of  the 
of  such  assurances,  founded  on  a  true  and  proper  basis ;  or  <ivill  thes^® 
ral  Companies  still  persevere  in  their .  unjust  and  illiberal  demarfio 
Surely  iheir  profits  must  be  sufficiently  great  by  taking  the  IJ/ 

of  interest,  and  the  lowest  probabilliics  of  living  as.  tl^e*  basis,  of 
Twiculations  ;  without  adding  thereto  the  unfair  advautage  aiking  iffi 
the  use  of  inaccurate  rw/f// pp.  511— 513.  '  ^ 

It  is  now'time  to  |«rocIncc  one  of  Mr!  Bailv^s  tables  by 
xM  specimen,  and  to  offer  a  few  observations'^  iwitaralty  ^‘5^ 
gested  by  an  examination  of  iU'  .:i  ^ 48 
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1;  We  inay  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  this  table  ext 
a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  duration  of  human 
The  tables  detlnced  from  observations  at  London, 
Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  such  other  large  cities,  manifest  ,  * 
more  rapid  diminution  ;  and  even  those  formed  from  lu*^V  ^ 
rhortality'at  Norwich,  Northampton,  and  Chester,  arc  ivJR*'*|*‘^*'* 
favouiablo.  The  table  we  have  quoted  corresponds  ^ 

nearly  with  the  tables  deduced  from  observations  at 
Cross  near  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  district  of  Vaud,  ‘ 

zerland  ;  thus  proclaiming  in  a  remarkable  manner  thea  ®l  f/!"** 
tages  which  villages  possess  over  large  towns  in  point  ofP*»9j  » 
gevity.' 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  in  Sweden,  generally, ^ 
the  persons  born  are  living  at  30  years  of  age.  So  aga!*.®*^ 
Holy  Cross,  half  arc  living  at  29  years  of  age;  and  in 
trict  of  Vand,  half  are  living  at  40.  While  at  Cheste:^'5?“^^.  ^ 
are  dead  before  they  reach  the  17th  year  ;  half  at  NortL  aJc  j 
ton  before  the  8ih  year  ;  half  at  Norwich  before  the  5th/^  j 
arid  at  London,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin, 
half  in  the  course  of  the  second  year ; — a  melancholy 
the  deleterious  operation  of  the  tainted  atmosphere  am. 
liigate  manners  of  great  cities,  upon  human  existence.,^ 

The  expectation  of  lives  an  generalf  as  deduced  r 

tabic,  would  be — at  10  years  of  age,  more  than  45 
20,  more  than  38  years;  at  30,  more  than  31  ;  and 
nearly  25 ;  while  at  London  the  expectation  for  the^ .  Vj.  ® 

ages,  would  be  only  about  35,  29,  24,  and  19^  *^®P^^icu|(irs  t( 

2.  A  very  curious  and  striking  fact,  deducible  frm|^[^,  _ 
table,  is  the  difference  between  the  probabilities  of  Pf®>refcer  v 
males  and  ftmales,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  has  b(‘c|[^ 
since  observed  by  Dr.  Derham,  that  the  proportion  of  lijQ  tak 
female  births  is  about  as  14  to  13 :  and  the  later  obsen 
of  M.  Muret,  M.  Susmilch,  Dr.  Haygarth,  Dr.  P*'‘^'Wofinrtiot 
others,  as  well  as  the  observations  for  21  years  in  , 

from  which  the  above  table  was  computed,  confirm 
— except  that  it  makes  the  medium  proportion  of 
female  births  about  as  20  to  19.  Notwithstanding  '  nd^onu 
the  tables  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  ^^’^he  4\  hol 
parison  shew,  that  the  number  of  living  females  is^ 
somewhat  greater  than  the  number  of  living  males;  ^fearfno'ai 
stance  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposi^^'lljg^^^j^^ 
males  are  more  short-lived  than  females.  It  has  tha 

quently  remarked,  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  providtjjJj,'^ 
more  males  than  females  should  be  bom,  on  account.ojjgj  ’ 
greater  devastation  among  the  former,  occasioned  by 4. 'Last 
accidents.  But,  >says  Dr.  Price,  *  Perhaps  it  might 
observed  with  more  reason,  that  this  provision  had  3 

'  -  .  .  VpJ.  V 
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particular  weakness  or  .  delicacy  in  the  constitution  of 
fs  w!)ich  makes  them  more  subject  to  mortality and 
ch  coi>se(jueiitly  renders  it  necessary  tliat  more  of  them 
^lid  be  prtidnced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  world  u. due 
i^pbrtiou  between  tlietwo  sexes,’  VVitliont  prononneing  deci¬ 
de  ly  on  a  proposition,  which,  no  d.oubt,  will  startle  many, 
c1>hall  leave  our  readers  to  f’oriu  their  ovvii  opinion,  after 
afing  a  few  more  particulars.  The  comparison  is  in  favour. 
■  females  in  cveiy  country,'  frotn  the  beginning  to  the  end 
■  life  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  n»ay  so  speak,  before  life.  For  it 
is  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Kerseboom  and  others,  that  the 
ilLl)drn  and  chrj/som  males,  .arc  to  the  still-born  and  chrysont 
"  k's,  as  ?,  to  2.  The  proportion  of  female  to  male  chil- 
under  lO  years  of  age,  is  generally  as  40  to  36  In  the 
ict  of  Valid,  half  the  females  are  alive  at  46  and  upwards, 

;  half  the  males  die  under  35.  In  Sweden,  as  appears 
t!ie  above  table,  half  the  females  arc  living  at  36,  while 
the  males  onlv  reach  30.  At  Chester  half  the  fema.es 
_li  28,  while  half  the  males  are  dead  at  18.  At  Stockholm' 
i^fourth  of  the  females  live  to  36,  while  tnree  fourths  of- 
lales  are  dead  at  26.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  females  above 
!arsof  age  are  nearly  double  tile  number  of  males;  and 
Sn  from  6  years  of  age,  the  decrements  of  life  are  in  favour 
wmaies  almost  to  the  extremity  of  existence, — except  from 
eijage  of  30  to  35  ;  an  anomaly  for  which  a  satisfactory  rea- 
h  w  ill  readily  suggest  itself.  Wlietherthis  induction  of  par- 
:ulars  tends  to  corroborate  Dr.  Price’s  position,  or  not,  it 
Jafly  proves,  that  the  real  value  of  siirvivorsbips  will  be 
eater,  when  computed  for  females,  than  for  males  ;  and  that 
ose  .Societies  for  Assurances,  &c.  err  exceedingly,  which 
>  not  take  this  consideration  into  their  account. 

S.j  'I'lie  preceding  table  will  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the 
^rtional  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  tiation,  wlio  are  capa- 
f  bearing  arms,  supposing  them  to  be  the  males  between 
es  of  18  and  50.  The  computist  will  only  have  to  find 
-  _,.im  of  all  the  males  in  the  table  below  18,  and  above  50, 
rd%ompare  it  witli  the  aggregate  of  males  and  females  in 
e^  hole  table.  This  will  give  about  the  proportion  of  one 
Dr.  Halley,  by  extending  the  age  of  men  capable  of 
g  arms  to  56,  estimates  them  at  rather  more  than  one fourth 
e  number  of  inhabitants.  Our  estimate,  though  much 
than  Dr.  Halley’s,  j’et  gives  a  proportion  considerably 
what  those  who  are  not  conversant  in  such  computations 
suppose. 

4.  Lastly,  by  adding  up  and  comparing  the  corresponding 
it  uiay  be  inferred— ^that  of  those  between  the  agestjf 
I  ^d  30,  about  a  hundredth  part  die  annually 4)f  those 
yol.  VI.  Z  a  • 
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between  30  and  40,  about  an  eightieth  ; — of  those  bet\ve<|g 
40  and  50,  about  a  ffty-fonrth\ — and  of  those  between  50r,  fe 
60,  about  a  thirty-sixth  'part.  Towards  either  extremity  to 
life,  the  proportion  of  the  dying  to  the  living  is  still 
striking  and  impressive.  Butwe  have  only  selected  those  peric'gj 
in  which  mankind  are  most  actively  running  the  career  hi 
dissipation,  of  ambition,  or  of  avarice.  We  would  intreat  evtj 
the  healthiest  and  busiest  of  them  to  contemplate  this  p; 
ture— far  more  pleasing,  in  truth,  than  could  be  sketched  frrjj 
almost  any  other  table  of  mortality  ;  to  recollect  the  salutatji 
admonition  of  a  wise  heathen,  b 

Vita;  est  avidus,  quisquis  non  vult 

Mundo  secum  pereunte  mori ;  ™ 


and  especially  to  reflect  with  seriousness  upon  the  soleiB 
language  of  inspiration,  “  He  will  come  as  a  thief  in  tot 
night — Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  when  his  Lord  comoi 
he  shall  find  watching ^ 
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W  E  have  always  thought  that  the  life  of  an  artist  cannot  p< 
written  effectively,  unless  by  one  of  the  same  professiejt 
and  our  conviction  has  been  confirmed  by  several  of  thek 
instances  of  inadequate,  attempts,  in  this  very  delicate  and  djl 
ficult  branch  of  biography^  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  Memoir  of^j 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  medical  editor  of  the  Works  of  Barii 
and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  Mr.  Hayley  in  the' work  before  i# 
have  all  of  them  recently  encountered  the  difficulties  of  ifc 
species  of  composition,  and  have,  it  appears  to  us,  decidec.i 
failed.  1 

A  sketch  of  the  professional  career  of  Romney,  if  execuf 
by  one  who  had  been  fully  capable  of  appreciating  his  tia 
<and  relative  powers  as  a  painter,  would  have  been,  and  woci 
still  be,  a  performance  of  sterling  value.  Such  a  inenx 
would  give  us  the  just  estimate  of  the  artist's  life  and  chani 
ter,  while  it  might  charitably  and  delicately  avoid  a  refcreit 
to  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  has  covered  the  memorv< 
the  man  with  infamy. 

It  has  struck  us,  we  must  confes.s,  with  considerable  a;^ 
nishment,  that  a  person  so  strict  in  the  discharge  of  inoH 
and  social  duties  as  Mr.  Hayley,  should  have  stood  fovwij 
as  the  apologist  of  one  whose  whole  life  was  disgraced  by 
habitual  and  aggravated  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  tics. 
is‘  not  well  that  the  biographer  of  Cowper  should  be  the  c 
legist  of' Romney, 

W«  have  H  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hay  ley’s  talents,  and  a' 
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)etw(||}^ici*  value  for  bis  excellent  and  amiable  character;  and  we 
>50;  feel,  in  consequence,  considerable  reluctance  to  express  our- 
mity  in  terms  of  disapprobation  cither  of  Ids  sentitnents  or 

ill  ni(hniis  maimer  of  communicating  them.  But  we  owe  it  to  our- 
periciehes,  and  to  those  who  may  be  inlluenced  l)y  our  decisions, 
rcer  i^  to  sulfer  the  sojrhistry  and  perversion  of  the  loilowing  pas- 
eat  ev  »lge  to  pass  unregarded. 

I'is  p.  4  jp  advanced  life,  there  is  no  occupation  more  attractive  than 
affectionate  study,  as  enables  a  man  to  recal,  and  dcHne.ate,  •  in  the 
salutctn^  point  of  view,  the  various  endowments  of  persons  worthy  of  ever- 
lastioe:  remembrance,  whom  it  has  been-liis  lot  to  know  perfectly,  to  love, 
and  to  lose.  The  society  of  a  living  friend  is  justly  ranked  .among  the 
mott  valuable  of  human  pleasures  ;  but  to  vindicate,  and  promote,  'the 
jutt  honor  of  the  dead  is  a  delight  of  peculiar  sweetness  and  sanctity. 
soleiPcrhaps  every  man  in  contemplating  the  very  best  of  his  living  friends,  is 


tmtifTi  reviewing  tne  tnentortous  moriai  uivesieu  oi  iiiuiraiuy,  an  paiiiiui 
-rfinfruKrnnrf*  of  liis  imperfections,  is  so  absorbed,  or  softened,  in  the 
yrley,  Ibl«#  of  his  predominant  merit,  that  genius  and  virtue  then  produce  their 
ruU4nd  unobstructed  effect.  The  real  character  of  such  a  mortal,  pre- 
)or«iirl  in  true,  appropriate  praise,  operates  on  his  surviving  friends  as  a 
:annot  medicine  conveyed  in  a  perfume.  In  regaling  the  sense  it  invi- 

ofessiojoUtes  the  heart.^ 

t  the  1  “  Olir  readers  will  have  observed  that  it  is  not  so  miuih  in  tlio 
i  and  t,i||jj||tcter  of  the  artist,  as  in  that  of  the  man  of  talent^  feeling, 
loir  of\ncl^vorth,  that  Komney  is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  cita- 
Barion.  It  is  in  this  light  that  he  is  ‘  worthy  of  everlasting  re- 
jefore  laeoabranee,’  it  is  in  these  respects  that  ‘the  just  honour -of 
es  of  the  ilead’  is  tube  ‘vindicated.’  Romney  is,  cmpliatically, 
meritorious  mortal,’  the  appropriate  praise  of  whose  real 
haracter  is  to  ‘  regale  the  sense  and  invigorate  the  heart.'^ 
execufhroughout  the  whole  of  the  work  we  are  called  upon 
g  his  lo  admire  the  ‘  exejuisite  tenderness  and  genuine  benig- 
ind  wo  ity  of  his  liearr,*  a\)d  to  sympathise  with  ‘  the  perilous  acute- 
a  men  ess  of  his  feelings.’  That  our  readers  may  be  able  to^esti- 
id  chaniate  his  ‘  tenderness,’  ‘  feeling,’  ‘  lionour,’  and  ^  virtue,’  at 
refererheirjust  value,  we  request  their  attention  to  the  leading  inci- 
iiemonent^f  the  following  brief  sketch  of  Romney’s  early  life. 

*  the  third  child  of  John  and  Anne  Romney,  was  born  the 

able  t  Sth  of  U.’cember,  l73i,  at  Dalton  in  Furness,  a  singular  and  pictu- 
of  iu  ?sque  tract  of  high  and  low  land,  in  the  county  of  l  ancaster.  John,  his 
od  fo'  V  ther,  was  a  native  of  the  game  place,  and  engaged  in  various  occupations^ 
iced  by^- ^Ifcilder,  a  merchant:,^  and  a  farmer.  George,  the  subject  of  thi^me- 
sd  ties,  for  a  vejy  few  years,  a  school  in  the  village  of  Dendroni' 

be  the  ^  educated  chiefly  at  home.  He  assisted  his  father  in  siijx?rintend- 


and  St 


workmen  ;  and  was  consulted,  in  ail  points,'  as  a  friend,  by  that 
te^Dnate  parent,  after  he  had  attained  the  acfe  of  12  yearSi  The  for- 
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lunate  incident  which  led  him  to  a  cultivation  of  the  particular  art,  tha  j 
was  destined  to  profess,  and  to  adorn,  was  simply  this  :  in  his  youths 
ol.serverl  a  great  singularity  of  countenance  in  a  stranger  at  church;! 
parents  ro  whom  he  spoke  of  it,  desired  him  to  describe  the  person-^ 
seized  a  pencil,  and  delineated  the  features  from  memory  with  sucil 
strength  of  resembhince,  as  ama'^ed  and  delighted  his  affectionate  parefj 
The  applause  that  he  received  from  this  accidental  performance  exilj 
him  to  dniw  with  more  serious  application/  •  •  { 

*  His  first  situation  on  leaving  home,  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wri^j 
a  friendly  cabinet  maker  of  Lancaster,  who  informed  Mr.  Robinso:^ 
Windermere,  the  worthy  pupil  of  our  painter,,  that  having  observedP 
young  Romney  a  frequent  habit  of  occupying  his  cwn  time,  and  also 
of  the  workmen,  his  associates,  in  sketching  such  attitudes  from  therj*^ 
particularly  struck  his  fancy,  he  suggested  to  his  father  the  idea  of  m  /® 
his  son  a  painter,  and  at  the  same  time  recommended  a  person,  from 
he  imagined  the  youth  might  soon  acquire  considerable  knowledge  o:*® 
^art,  to  which  he  had  discovered  so  strong  an  inclination.  'I  hisptlc 
was  a  young  travelling  artist,  who  had  then  acquired  so  much  busint^H; 
Kendal,  that  he  wanted  a  pupil  1  he  master,  who  was  destined  toly^l 
chief  instructor  of  a  disciple  so  illustrious,  was  himself  but  24  years 
and  had  received  no  instruction  but  what  he  derived  from  Richard  Wrlj 
a  painter  of  shipping  at  Liverpool,  and  from  a  year’s  residence  in  P^risy 
This  man,  whose  name  was  Steele,  ^  had  engaged  the  affections  of  ayo^ 
lady,  and  projected  an  elopement  to  Scotland  with  Her,  tliuugh  she  was^^ 
lantly  guarded,  i'his  circumstance  induced  him  to  employ  his  jeJi 
pupil  in  conducting  the  delicate  and  private  business  of  his  love**^ 
stead  of  confining  him  to  the  severer  labours  of  the  pencil.  In^ 
anxious  affair  the  vigilant  and  active  Romney  contracted  a  violent  fe/ 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  life,  and  which,  in  its  singular  ccd 
quences,  had  a  very  important  effect  upon  all  his  subsequent  days.’  pi 
‘  The  juvenile  pupil  left  desolate  and  sick  in  the  lodgings  of  his  d  fe 
master,  was  attended  by  a  young  woman  of  the  house,  whom  he  ^ 
scribed  as  a  person  of  a  compassionate  character.  The  pity  so  natural 
a  female  attendant  on  a  young,  lonely  invalid,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  i 
convalescent,  produced  an  event  which  can  hardly  surprize  any  pci‘S0c|^ 
quainted  with  human  nature,  a  precipitate  marriage. — •  George  jg 
the  inexperienced  apprentice  to  a  painter,  himself  of  little  experiences^ 
married  in  Kendal,  to  Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland,  on  the  14th  day 
tober,  1756. — The  terror  of  precluding  himself  from  those  distant 
nours  which  he  panted  for  in  his  profession,  by  appearing  in  the  wor:^ 
a  young  married  man,  agitated  the  ambitious  artist  almost  to  distrar^  j 
and  madehimresolve  very  soon  after  his  marriage,  as  he  had  no 
breaking  the  fetters,  which  he  wildly  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  imfjjj 
ment  and  exertion  of  genius,  to  hide  them  as  much  as  possible  frc'p^j 
troubled  fancy.  I'he  return  of  his  master  from  his  nuptial  excursion, 
his  sudden  removal  from  Kendal  to  York,  which  took  place  a  fewg^ 
after  the  marriage  of  his  apprentice,  afforded  a  most  seasonable  teririK^i^ 
to  this  excruciating,  conflict  in  the  mind  of  Romney.  On  his 
from  York  to  Kendal,  after  an  absence  of  several  months,  he 
only  a. dutiful  w^ife,  but  an  infant  boy,  to  attach  him  to  a  domestic |y 
blishment ;  but  tlie  imagination  of  Romney,  though  tender  and  eveD-eij 
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youthMirtf*  was  ardent  in  the  extreme.  In  workintr  rapidly  and  patiently,  at 
iiirch' different  places  in  the  north  for  a  few  years,  he'contrived  to  raise  a  sum 
orson’4iin«cntinp  almost  to  an  hundred  jaounds.  Takint;  30  for  hit  own  tra- 
th  sucy^liig  exiK'nces,  and  leaving  the  residue  to  support  an  unoffending  partner 
te  par  um^vo  children,  he  set  out’  alone,  without  even  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
:e  ex'd^  to  try  the  chances  of  life  in  the  metropolis.’ 

49is  excellent  wife,  who  repaid  liis  unmanly  anti  unfeeling 
with  uniform  sweetness  and  submission,  never  saw 
obinso-  till  Irroken  down  by  infirmity,  and  perhaps  agitated  by 

he  returned  to  her,  to  linger  out  in  pain,  in  depres- 
and,  towards  its  close,  in  second  childishness,  the  brief 
of  n-,'em4ant  of  his  life.  Karly  and  increasing  success,  and  afHu- 


rom 


and  fan»c,  seem  to  have  made  no  other  impressioii  on  this 
dge  o’dfiih  and  insensible  mar),  than  ly  confirm  his  re.soluiion  of 
I  his  pi^eglt'ct  and  .separation,  until  his  increasing  infirmities  sng- 
busIntiTCftitd  liic  necessity  of  a  tender  and  sympathetic  nurse,  and  re^* 
^d'tolyfh^i  the  recollection  of  the  teiulerne.ss  and  sympathy  of  his 
-  years wife. 

fd  W‘ life  of  Romney  in  the  interv«al -between  his  departure 
Ills  wife,  and  liisreunn  to  her  affectionate  care,  including 
pelriod  of  about  40  years,  possesses  very  little  interest  for 
'ene^al  readers;  wc  shall  therefore  refrain  from  any  farther  ah- 
is  conli.ic  ourselves  to  a  few  observations  on  tlic 

il.  In’OMrjfrs  of  llomnev  as  an  artist* 

olent  f:  Mt,  [layley*  with  the  usual,  l)ut  in  this  instance  most  pr^- 
gularccositrous,  partiality  of  friends  and  ,  biographers,  gives  his 
lys.^  pinton  in  favour  of  Uomney,  in  comparison  with  Sir  Jusiiua 
F  his  d  leyliolds. 

may  consider,*  observes  Mr.  H,  <  air  ardent  and  powerful  Imagi- 
^  itfci,  acute  and  delicate  sensibility,  and  a  passion  for  study,  as  the  three 
^  laliWes  peculiarly  essential,  towards  forming  a  great  artist.  Of  these 
y  Pp^ji^iHraportant  endowments,  I  believe  nature  to  have  bestowed  a  larger 
^  srtiBi  on  Romney  than  on  Reynolds  ;  but  in  her  bounty  to  the  latter  she 
P^^i^n^'ldeSsome  inestimable  qualities,  which  more  than  turned  the  scale  in  his 
^  She  gave  her  favourite,  what  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr  Ma* 

Qistam  described  as  the  mltis  safiientia  LaU^  that  mild  and  serene 

isdki,  which  enables  a  man  to  exert  whatever  talents  he  possesses,  with 
0  disir..;^  fuRest  and  happiest  effect.  She  gave  him  the  securest  panoply  against  the 
no  TOWS  of  worldly  contention,  highly-polished  good  humour,  which  con- 
universal  esteem  ;  and  disarms,  if  it  does  not  annihilate,  that  en* 
ible  bW  iialevolence,  which  genius  and  prosperity  are  so  apt  to  excite.  Dr. 
.cursion,j^i^j^  very  truly  said  of  Reynolds,  that  he  was  the  most  invulnerable  of 
“  ^  of  Romney  it  might  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  a  man 

e  ^^ftardly  exist,  whom  it  was  more  easy  to  wound.  Had  it  been  pos- 
V  Romney  to  have  united  a  dauntless  and  invariable  serenity  of 
-  in/t  feelings  and  powers,  as  he  possessed  when  his  nerves  were 

tree  from  all  vexatious  irritation,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  art  superior  to  what  has  hitherto  been 


he 
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Now  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  but  that  if  Romney  ia 
possessed  certain  qualities  whieh  he  did  not  possess,  he  \V()3 
iiave  been  superior  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ^  And  what,  a:j|| 
all',  is  that  quality'  whieh  was  to  turn  the  scale  ?  Good-hum&nj 
Certainly  it  must  be  very  disadvantageous  to  an  artist,  asiU 
to  every  man,  to  have  a  bad  tetnper ;  but  to  say  that  H  m 
ney,  if  his  fibre  had  been  less  irritable,  would  have  l,J 
the  greatest  painter  that  ever  lived,  or  even  that' he  W(  j 
have  surpassed  the  grace,  feeling,  and  dignity  of  Ucyiio^ 
who  most  certainly  had  not  ‘  risen  to  a  degree  of  excelkies 
in  art  superior  to  what  had  hitherto  been  displayed,’  is,  in 
opinion,  not  less  idle  than  to  assert  that  Nat  Lee,  if  he 
not  been  mad,  would  have  equalled  Shakespeare.,  or  that 
Joshua,  if  he  had  not  beeu.dcaf,  would  have  been  supe  if 
to  Michael  Angelo.-  W’e  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Rom  ney  |io 
without  grace,  feeling,  or  dignity;  he  had,  on  the  conif'en 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  these  essential  qualities -.lis 
Mr.  Hayley  would  have  proved  himself  a  much  more  jutlklje 
biographer,  if  he  had  refrained  from  comparative  crititen 
and  rested  the  fame  of  his  friend  on  the  firm  basis  of  hisNi 
sitive  excellences.  ig 

■  Romney  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  best  cole  ea 
of  the  modern  school  ;  there  is,  in  his  best  painted  pict  .*er 
a  subdued  glow,  a  chastened  richness,  and  a  solidity  olert 
lour,  beyond  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possibljr  i 
the  powers  of  art  to  go.  His  treatment  of  a  certain  dcs*™ 
tiou  of  subjects,  such  as  the  Infant  Shakespeare,  Milton**'* 
his  daughters,  Newton  and  the  prism,  is  admirable. 
ter  picture,  indeed,  we  have  never  seen  :  but  a  respectabL 
graving  from  it  decorates  the  present  voluntc  ;  and  we 
easily  conceive  that  the  rich  and  deep  shadows  and  reflet!  g, 
the  play  and  mixture  of  the  solar  and  prishnatic  lights,  Pif 
produce  an  eifect  at  once  original  and  enchanting.  Mr.L 
hian  is  quoted  in  the  present  volume,  as  delivering  a  higl\" 
logium  on  Romney’s  talents  for  the ‘sublime  and  terrible;’' 
as  referring  to  the  cartoons  of  Atossa’s  dream,  and  the  apf 
ance  of  the  Ghost  of  Darius,  in  support  of  it.  How  far  the  ]■ 
in  these  particular  instances  is  merited,  as  we  have  never^® 
the  pictures,  we  are  not  qualified  to  pronounce;  but,  jut**® 
from  what  we  have  seen,  we  should  feel  some  hesitation  if  ^ 
garding  Mr.  F.’s  opinion  as  decisive.  The  Cassandra,  o 
the  suhlimest  subjects  that  a  painter  could  choose, 
has  most  completely  misconceived.  In  the  attitude  and^' 
tioM  of  the  figure,  there  is  nothing  of  supernatural  agit^n^ 
i-lip  oxnression  of  the  conntenanee  is  that  of  sinrinle  asti** *5 


thc.expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  simple  ast 
ineiit ;  and  possesses  not  a  trace  of  inspiration,  or  any  c 
deep  workings  and  ghastly  visions  of  the  prophetic 
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fi^mney’s  talent  for  composition  was  limited:  he  seldom  suc- 
'  ilcded  in  grouping  more  than  three  figures;  but  ot’  his  skill 
‘b  <  i^  the  management  of  this  number,  his  Infant  Shakespeare, 
niu  leatly  but  feebly  engraved  in  the  work  before  us,  is  an  ad- 
'’s  mrable  instance.  Mr.  Hay  ley  has  estimated  this  truly  Cer- 
t  W'^gitsque  production  very  justly,  notwithstandin 
^  '‘  labored  in  his  critici*^m  with  a  little  needless  ina^juificence. 

*  '''  <  Were  I  required  to  declare  what  particular  picture  among  the  finished 

"  of  Romney,  I  regard  as  the  most  excellent,  I  should  say,  without 

celKi^ititlon,  his  Infant  Shakespeare  nursed  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  R am- 
1,  in^io  this  performance  has  rivalled  the  tenderness  of  pencil,  and  tlie  grace- 
[  he  w  fW^'<-'tness  of  expression,  that  he  greatly  admired  in  his  favourite  Cor- 

that^giO-' 

supi  ^lomney  was  a  more  than  ordinary  master  of  expression,  . 
meylioagh  the  single  heads,  given  as  embdlisliments  to  the  pre- 
eoni  ent  work,  are  not  well  selected,  if  meant  as  illustrations  of 
.ies;iis  skill  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  We  have  already'  censured 
iuclube  bead  of  Cassandra;  the  character  of  the  Saviour’s  coun- 
critiienance  is,  no  doubt,  designed  for  calm  and  dignified  self-pos- 
f  hisession,  but  to  us  it  expresses  nothing  but  vacuity  and  noncha-? 

ince.  In  the  head  of  Miranda,  there  is  great  want  of  terse- 
colo  ess  in  the  markings  of  the  features  ;•  it  might  represent  ex- 
1  pict  remely  well  a  stage  songstress  enacting  Crazy  Jane  ;  but 
ty  ofertainly  is'not  the  lovely,  sympathetic,  and  interesting  daugh- 
)ssibl  jr  of  Prospero. 

n  dc.'"  — -  ‘"**  ■ '  ■  ,  I  I 

liltoii’^*  The  Modern  Precefitor  }  or,  a  general  Course  of  Education; 
ri'jj  containing  introductory  Treatises  on  Language,  Arithmetic,  Book- 
,11  keeping.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geography,  Astronomy,  Chronology, 

‘  Navigation,  Drawing,  Painting,  8cc'.  Agriculture,  Geology,  Moral 
^  fl"  ^  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  illustrated  with  Plates  and  Maps, 

rence  Dougall.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  1094?.  plates  and  maps  2fi, 

^hts,  Price  II.  43.  Vernor,  Hood,  and  Co.  1810, 
r 

a  hin\^P^^  5^^®  numerous  books  which  obtain  an  extensive 
riblc;  Circulation  in  virtue  of  their  titky  whether  they  deserve  it 
he  ai)*.  frequently  called  to  notice  those  which  are.  in- 

r  the  the  desires  of  a  multitudinous  class  in  this- 

never^^F)’  wish  to  possess  a  library  in  a  single  work, 

it  ill'  comprehensive  performances  are  as  diversified  as  the 
ition  i?*!^  capabilities  of  their  admirers.  The  humblest  sort 
Jra,  “^tary  readers,  '  perhaps,  are  ttie  shepherds  in  some  of 
;e,  counties,  who  are  accustomed  to  beguile  the 

le*  to  their  flocks,  and  sometimes,  quietly' 

I  am-^S  under  a  hawthorn-bush,  by  digesting  fragments  of  iu- 
e  ast'  The  Young  Man’s  best  Companion.”  The 

any  charity  school  gives  all  tiie  encourage- 

bctic  ®^^tn  his  power  to  a  sitoilar  passion  for  literature,  whet\ 
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lie  presents  to  a  favourite  Ciive,  on  the  completion  orris 
laslic  studies,  “  P'enning’s  Book  of  Knowledge,”-  or  lu 
son’s  School  of  Arts.”  Then  comes  the  rural  carjienker 
bnckla3'er,  risen,  towards  the  close  of  a  life  of  honest  indi  huy, 
try,  into  -a  kind  of  architect,  who  wishes  to  set  o(F  his  ; 

son  weil  in  tlie  same  pursuit ;  and  who,  recollecting  the 
hour  and  difficulty  with  which  he  ‘  cut  through  rocks,’  toc  jj^ 
tain  his  .own  scaist}’  pittance  of  knowledge,  resolves  to  no  in^ 
out  to  his  hopeful  offipring  an  easier  path  to  more  abnmkcuin 
treasures,  and  tlierefore,  after  a  suitable  display  of  harjn^ 
tory  eloquence,  gives  him  one  of  these  encyclopa;dal 
pantological  st'orehouses  of  information,  with  which  the  |).joent 
•  sent  age  is  beyond  all  former  precedent  so  liberally  favour, 
Other  tastes  are. gratified  by  corresponding-  modificationsthati 
title  or  price;  but  still,  in  a  very  great  proportion  of  tbiMi^ 
who  neither  estimate  reading  as  a  part  of  their  professirc^i 
vocation,  nor  read  for  mere  aihusement^  the  grand  inducembe^ 
to  purchase,  is  the  desire  of  possessing,  in  what  the  pnreh  of^ 
may  deem  a  moderate  compass,  a  fund  of  information ^g|r 
cvery  topic  which  is  conceived  to  be  worth  knovving. 

Witli  a  reference  to  this  prevalent  disposition,  and  wiiSuA 
desire  of  directing  it  into  the  most  useful  channel,  dloUbi^i 
Dodsley  published,  in  i'748,  his  “  Preceptor,  or 
Course  of  Education,” — comprising  the  subjects  of  rea.iiWSi 
speaking,  and  writing  letters;  arithmetic,  geoinelry,  nict-hlS 
nics,  architecture ;  geography  and  astronomy ;  chronology  irelii 
history;  rhetoric  and  poetry  ;  drawing;  logic  ;  natu-ml  hisK^^l 
ethics;  trade  and  eommerce ;  laws -and  govefmftetU 
life  and  manners.  Si.vt3'  years  ago  this  course  included, 
the  exception  of  classical  learning,  afmost  every  thing  t's^lipt 
tial  in  a  system  of  polite  education.  The  various  parts 
executed  with  great  accuracy',  judgement,  and  taste,  soiif*®^ 
them,  indeed,  being  drawn  up  by  Johnson  and  Burke 
that  Dodsley's  Preceptor  soon  became  a  kind  of  text-br't  *|||i 
its  treatises  were  introduced— ras  the  best  that  could  be 
for  such  a  purpose — under  their  respective  beads  into  sev‘>*8^i 
Encyclopaedias  ;  and  long  before  puffing  and  thrusting 
intv)  circulation  had  grown  into  a  system,  eight  large  edii®®^' 
of  this  respectable  performance  were  sold. 

'  With  .such  a  prototype  before  him,  and  against  such 
petitor  for  utility  and  fame,  Mr.  Dougall  presents:  bimse-*^"' 
public  notice.  ■  lu  general,  however,-  when  the  subjects'^'^ 
the  same,  we  decidedly  give- the,  preference  to.  the 
pursued  in  the  original  work  ; — for  Mr.  Dougall,  it  shoui^J* 
observed,  professes  to  have  ‘  compiled  his  'treatises 
the  present  purpose’,  with  the  exception  of  the  exce^^*, 
system  of  Moral  Pldloscphy,  which  is  ackuowletlged to 
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wasted  from  the  earlier  Preceptor.  We  prefer,  too,  Dod- 
selection  of  subjects.;  tliougl),  in  our  opiiiioit,  even  bis 
v^k  is  open  to  some*  objections.  Both  the  editors  seem  to 
ii  havc  quite  mistaken  the  purpose  for  which  such  perfohnauccs 
kare  fitted.  Instead  of  being-*  designed  for  tlic  higljer  classes 
iufohools’,  tliey  are  unfit  not  only  for  the  ‘  higher’ classe.s, 
hut  lor  flwv  class  in  such  seminaries.  Tiie  method  of  treat- 
lojng^  the  subjects  is  commonly  verbose,  minute,  and  cir- . 

ciunstantial :  and  while  the  rules,  theorems,  or  facts,  are 
jrnmeh  too  few,  the  illustrations  are  by  far  too  redundant  and 
I  prolix  to  be  advantageously  emjdoyed  where  the  pupil  has  the 
(i  oeqefit  of  a  living  preceptor.  When  every  difficulty  can  be 
urexplained,  every  adequate  illustration  supplied,  every  thing 
nsthat perfects. tiie  theory  .or  facilitates  the  practice  suggested, 
tbymijtwc,  asthe  varyHng.capacities  of  pupils,  rnay  render  ne- 
iifrpjpvy — such  interruptions  to  the  regular  progress,  will  alvyays 
:ni^^und  intolerably  irksome  a.iid  impertinent.  \Vhat  master 
•jypf^ sc  hool  would  put  into  the  hands  of  his  scholars. a‘ treatise 
»i  iihmetic,  in  which  two  pages  are  employed  to  develope* 
i)»e operation  of  adding  np  a  bill-of-parccU  of  sevcn  articles  ? 
.viiEucb,  notwitlrstanding,  is  the  space  allotted  to  au  example  of 
lo'^thissori  in  Mr.  Dongall’s  Preceptor:  and  many  other  sobjecis 
eiiiiquaily  interesting,  are  despatchc'd  evith  similar  concisenessi 
ji.iifVltliout  regarding,  however,  the  wordiness  of  tliesc'  procep- 
ncifiw*  wcare  quite- satisfied  that  such  multifarious  collections 
gyire  much  less  suited  to.  scjhdol-boys,  than  to  young  men  after 
isuhey  have  ejuitted  the  seminaries  at  which  they  liave  been  in- 
hiiLtructed.  It  would  then,  obviously,  be- desirable  for  them  to 
}•  rJotsoss  a’.work  of  portable  size,  and  .  uniformly  perspicuous 
accurate  in  its  style  and  statements;  in- which  they  should 
ts  yip^ correct  outlines  of  systems,  hypotheses,  and  .theories^ 
jQiiflw^opious  summaries  of -precepts,  maxims,  propositions, 
rke^l  bets ;.  which  should  in  short  compreliend  the  suixstancs 
^.[)ffi'a^beral  education,  remind  them  of  what  theyhadl derived. 
f^.roBu  a  living  precept tr,.2int\  refresh  their  memories. -by  a 
SC' perusal,  when-  Otherwise  the  essential  parts  lof  the 
they  h-ad'  heea  taught  miglrt  be  -  imperfectly  ;rec6l- 
or  entirely  forgotten.  According  to  tltis  notion  of 
■  <^lodern  Preceptor”  intended  ior  general  use,  although  we 
[j  willingly,  dispense  with  a  treatise'  on  nav.igaticm,  yet  we 

mse*!^  not  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  it  did  not  comprize,-  Ik;- 
topics  introduced  by  Mr.  Dougall,  at  least. those  of 
j  inc^^ystry,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanics,  hydrostatics; 

philosophy,  nututioii  and. general  principles  of  music, 
laws  aod'governmeht.  -These  are  subjects,  of  which 
gj{ccl^^*'®*P®cted  that  altuost  all -persons,  abm'e.  tlie  lowest 
to  ^  ‘t^t^isans,  should  have  some  knowledge :  they  .form 
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substantial  branches  of  every  liberal  plan  of  education,  jwt  com 
ought  doubtless  to  be  recollected  when  that  active  life  conaiLy  oi 
niences,  to  which  education  can  only  be  considered  as'  prepaftO'J©  \vl 
tory.  '  livition 

It  is  time,  however,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  qnali-ffect  in 
of  the  Preceptor  with  which  wc  are  furnished  by  Mr.  l)(ind  luosi 
gall.  The  work  commences  with  an  Introduction  of  42  payvith  equ 
in  v\hich  arc  described  the  objects  of  education,  the  deprCCOivlini 
nients  of  knowledge  which  it  ought  to  include,  therelativeha«s  or 
vantages  of  public  and  private  education,  the  modificatioiu  The  ii 
practice  necessary  in  educating  males  and  females,  &c.  Ijne  who 
disquisition  is  sensible,  and  moderately  correct  in  point  of  tve  Bud 
ral  sentiment.  We  were  pleased,  in  particular,  to  find  ’nle§  toi 
author  speaking  of  novels  in  the  following  terms  :  )rogr'Cs.s 

*  Were  it  possible  that  any  advice  could  have  so  much  influ  :^j.*  ^ 
we  would  strive  to  persuade  our  countrywomen  and  countrymen  "6*Ty 
to  banish  from  among  them  the  modern  tribe  of  Novelists,  the  f  ^  '1' ~ 
pagators  of  folse  taste,  false  feeling,  and  false  morality,  with'  no  less'^fl 
termined  severity  than  that  with  which  Plato  excluded  the 
from  his  ideal  republic,  or  that  with  which  the  converts  to  Chrisii  ndulgcd 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  condemned  their  magical  JOnaider 
luroes  to  the  flames.  Unhappily,  novels  and  plays  mq  almost  the  Uiulei 
species  of  reading,  in  'which  the  young  people  of  the  present  age  quare  r^ 
light ;  and  nothing  has  contributed  more  effectually  to  bring  on  ^ 

dissipation  and  dissoluteness  of  manners,  which  so  much  prevail  ara  jgg 
all  classes  of  the  community.”  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 


all  classes  oi  the  community. '  Vol.  1.  p.  27.  heoretm 

The  first  chapter,  in  three  divisions,  relates  to  Languaiossibly 
The  author’s  remarks  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  differentl  The  ^ 
guages  are  very  meagre  and  superficial:  several  of  the  s  compr 
vague,  conjectures  respecting  the  invention  of  alphaKry.  Tl 
characters  being-faithfully  recorded,  while  the  hypothesis 'ited  to  r 
plausibly  maintained  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Dr.  Adam  ClaMr.  Dou 
and  some  others, — that  they  were  communicated  by  the  mdiiulc 
vine  Being  to  Moses  at  Mount  Horeb — is  passed  over  wiiiminable 
notice.  The  treatise  on  English  Grammar,  however,  we  After  all 
dily  acknowledge,  is  one  of  the  best  we  ever  read  ;  and  Mr®), 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  assign  to  Mr.  DougalU^Midc 
full  measure  of  merit  due  to  him  on  this  point.  It  is  notevf>al^. 
one  who  could  compose  so  excellent  a  treatise ;  nor  is  it 
one,  who,  like  Mr.  Dougall,  would  transcribe  it  nehSura 

the  omission  of  some  of  the  notes,  from  Bishop  Lath's  C^nd^he  i 
^nar,  and  this  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  acknowK  ad  ip  a 
ment!  ^  tbeiiiosi 

We  know  not  whether  our  author  has  been  equally  scitrulei  for 
lous  with  regard  to  the  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  or  '‘ircKive 
iher  they  are  bona  fide  of  his  own  production.  We  inclio^dal^rus 
wards  tUe  latter  supposition  and  are  therefore  sorry  wee 
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jt»comtnend  this  part  so  highly  as  the  treatise  on  grammar, 
[any  of  tlie  rules  of  arithmetic  are  entirely  omitted ;  and 
lose  which  are  retained  are  very  clumsily  taught.  Thus,  the 
"vision  of  323/.  7>’.  9\d.  by  9,  which  every  school-boy  would 
iect  in  a  single  line, .is  uiade  by  Mr.  Dougall  to  fill  a  page  ; 
id  most  of  the  other  arithuietical  operations  are  performed 
ith  equal  brevity.  The  book-keeping  contains  short  systems 
.’cording  to  sin^ie  and  double  entry,  succeeded  by  brief  re¬ 
lays  on  hills  of  exchange. 

The  introduction  to  Algebra  is  compiled,  we  presume,  by 
ne  who  knows  very  little  of  the  subject ;  on  which  account 
'O  find  the  less  reason  to  regret  that  it  does  not  embrace 
ales  for  the  management  of  algebraic  fractions,  or  surds,  or 
regressions,  or  series,  or  proceed  higher  than  ijuadratic  equa- 
ons.  It  contains,  notwithstanding,  several  discoveries  that  are 
ighly  splendid  and  ingenious  : — such  as  that  6.r  —  =  3.r ; 

x’4  =  16+S  =  6X  4;c:  =  z  —  9,  &c.  &c. ;  (see  pp.  334, 
&,(’.) — and  in  consideration  of  these  valuable  iinprove- 
lent-,  in  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  our  author  may  be  safely 
idulgcd  in  the  ‘  hope  that  his  instructions  will  be  found  of 
onsiderable  utility.’ 

Under  the  head  of  Geometry,  we  are  told  that  ‘  v'A^  is  the 
quare  root  of  A,  and  V' a-\-m  means  the  cube  root  of  the  sum 


f  tbc  quantities  a  and  m.’  The  propositions  in  this  trea- 
ise amount  only  to  41,  of  which  rather  more  than  half  are 
heorems^  the  rest  problems.  Such  a  limited,  number  cannot 
ossibly  Comprize  half  that  are  useful. 

TJie  Trigonometry  is  dilated  as  unnaturally  as  the  Geometry 
J  coiiipressed  ;  yet  the  treatise  is  confined  to  plane  trigonome- 
ry.  The  cases  are  divided  into  eight ;  four  being  appropri- 
ited  to  right  angled  triangles,  and  four  to  oolique  ones.  Has 
)ougail'yet  to  learn,  that  the  whole  of  plane  trigonometry 
mdliulced  of  rectilineal  polygonometry ,  so  far  as  it  is  deter- 
ninable,  may  be  cotnprized  distinctly  in  three  cases  only  ? 
'Vfterall,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  his  subdivision, 
Mr.  J).  takes  no  notice  of  the  ambiguity  in  the 'case  when 
.wo.8ides  and  an  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them  are  the  given 
nrtti 

*^*acticjjl  Geometry,’  (by  wliich  our  author  means  ‘  the 
•'^km'ation’  of  heights  and  distances  by  plane  trigonometry’) 
mcralie  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids,  we  finddespatch- 
n  manner  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  of 
tiseful  rules  and  tables  are  omitted ;  as,  the  short 
fnr  ellipses  and  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  when  the  sides 
**"*1^*'^'^  ’  compendious  rules  for  the  solidity  of  pyrami- 
^^^fitstums,  the  tables  for  the  areas  of  regular  polygons,  &c. 
.•|Tpe  treatise  on  land-surveying,  is  equally  defective,  and 
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equally  distant  from  the  most  approved  practices  of  trid 
surveyors.  Some  instruments  of'grcat  utility  are  not  descri! 
or  even  mentioned;  and  nothing  hut  the  grossest  operationsij^ 
adverted  to:  yet  the  author  must  treat. his  readers  with  aiail| 
scription  of  tiie  chain  employed  by  the  late  General  Rot, 
ascertainii'g  the  distances  between  the  meridians  of  Greeriv 
and  Paris!  This  description  \vc  had  intemled  to  transcr 
but  on  a  close  inspection  we  tind  it  is  nearly  unintelligible.' 

Mr.  Dongall’s  second  volume  commences  widi  an  introi! 
tiou  to  Geography,  occupying' 212  pages;  of  which,  on  at6. 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  speak  more  favourably  than  of  n  h 
thing  which  precedes  iti  If  the  discovery  we  have  made  iMasI 
tive  to  the  English  grammar  had  not  occasioned  a  little  set  on. 
cism,  as  to  the  originality  of  any  portion  of  the  pni)liiii:wo 
before  ns,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  1).  seems  better  qtialifiedpdP 
'write on  the  subject  of  geography,  than  on  any  other  he  he 
thought  proper  to  discuss.  In  this  system  of  geography.  5'^ 
descriptive  part,  which  is  as  usual  divided  into  four  grand  ii*  P 
tions,  is  ])receded  by  observations  on  the  shape  and  diiiildd 
sions  of  the  earth,  definitions  of  the  principal  lines  and  I'ft 
ties  referred  to  by  geographers,  definitions  of  geographh'llj 
terms,  such  as  i.sthmus,  peninsula,  &c.,  remarks  on 
tnre  of  tides,  winds,  &c.,  tables  of  the  heights  of  monnta'  - 
and  of  the  latitudes^  and  longitudes  of  places.  7'he 
of  the  heights  of  mountains,  seems,  on  the  whole. 
accurate.  The  highest  mountains  in  England,  are  W.hirre?*®^ 
■4052  feet;  Inglcboiougli,  3987;  Pennygant,  393(4; 
fell,  3839;  Skiddaw,  3380;  Snowdon,  3450;  Mount  ® 
toch,  3465;  Pendlebill,  3411.;  Helvellyn,  3324.-  In  S”® 
land,  the  highest  mountain  is  Hen  Nevis,  4387  feet.  lit 
land,  the  highest  is  Slieve  Donard,  31.50.  In  France,  Piu**^ 
Sansy,  6_300  fi^et.  In  the  Pyrenees,  Mont  Perdu,  1 1000. 
the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc,  15662.  In  Italy,  Monte  Velino,  8^^ 
In  the  Tyrol,  Glochner,  ,12130.  In  Germany,  Lorn  nit 
of  the  Carpathian  mountain.s,  8640.  In  Norway,  Swuk*^®*' 
.9000.  In  ‘Sicily,  i?itna,  10700.  In  Iceland,  Heola,  St’** 
In  Russia,  Panda,  4512.  In  the  Canary  Islands,  Pe;it  * 
Teneriffe,  11424.  In  North  America,  White  Mounu^^ 
4000.  In  Jamaica,  Blue  Mountains,  7431..  In  South  Ainet^^’ 
Chimborazo,  20608,  the  highest  known;  Cotopaxa,. 
Tunguragar,  16170;  Corazon,  15808;  Pichinca,  •5552.^ 
Mr.  Dougall  states  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea,  ‘ 
has  ever  been  measured  is  5346  feet;  and  its  mean  deptb^o^ 
been  calculated  at  about  1 3000  feet but  he  has  neither  >lli] 
ticed  the  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  circumstance,  1,6 
the  Caspian  sea  is  306  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  stir^ 
of  the  main  ocean  ;  nor  recoi'ded  the  curious  observatio!i>-'Pf 
Schroeter  on  the  comparative,  heights  of  the  mountains  oa|L 
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incilrtb,  moon,  and  Venus.  Instead  of  this,  he  has  found  that 
scriihe^ioon  which  is  about  39  tiines  smaller  than  the  earth,  is  op- 
•onsft^ased  with  mountains,  more  than  4000  toises  high,  (Chim- 
h  aior«o,  by  the  way,  is  not  mucli  higher  than  3000);  and  that 
hw/aiifeH  itself,  the  fairest  of  the  planets,  which  is  less  than 
PcrubirflfeaVjh  by  a  ninth,  is  actually  troubled  with  protuberances 
'scrifj|)j|^ooO  toisfs ! 

>Ie.’’  The  table  of  terrestrial  longitudes  and  latitudes  given  in  this 
itroiiyjpf  is  tolerably  extensive  ;  but  we  fear  it  is  not  very  accu- 
on  ziU.  Amsterdam,'  for  instance,  is  placed,  by  Mr.  Dougall, 
of  n  it.  52“  21'  56"  N.,  Ion.  4“  50'  30 "  E ;  whereas  in  Dr. 
dc  r^a^elyne’s  Requisite  Tables,  the  latitude  is  52“  22' 45''  N., 

!  sttph. w  45'  30"  E- — the  difference  in  longitude  between  the 
licii  wo  tables  being  5  minutes.  Thus  also,  Berlin  in  Mr.  Dou- 
ifieilralll  tables  is  in  lat.  52“  31'  30"  N.,  Ion.  13“  23' E.;  in 
hchell.  T.  the  lat.  is  52“  32'  30"  N  ,  and  the  Ion.  13°  26» 
jjy.  Cadiz,  in  the  Modern  Preceptor,  lat.  36“-3l'  N.,  Ion. 

UKli4lf'35"  W.  ;  in  11.  T.  lat.  $6"  Zl' 7"  N.  bn.  6“‘ll'  50"  W. 
dihSdwstone  Lighthouse,  in  Dougall,  lat.  50”'10'55"  N.  Ion.  4“  15' 
inai'tW. ;  in  R.  T.  lut.,50'’  8'  N  ,  ion.  4”  24' W.  Hague,  in  Dou- 
53"  3'  13"  N.,lon.  4"  16'25"  E. ;  in  11.  T.'lat.  52“  4'  lO" 
(iip'J.  Idn.  4"  17'  30"  E.  Lizard,  in  Dougall,  lat.  49“  57'  56"  N.,  lon» 
uniaiVl!l'  .IB"  W.  in  R'.  T..  lat.  49“  '57'' 30"  .N.  Ion.  5* 
le  Assumin.g  as  we  do  the  supcri.or  accuracy  of  the 

pi^tecHisite  d’ables,  it  will  be  found  that  the  positions  of  the 

places,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dougall,  vary  from 
miles  {'roixi  the  truth  !  and  as  these' places  were  examine 
int'i'd^  random,  we  have  no  .particular  reason  for-supposing  that 
sH^yp'"‘tinder  of  the  table  is  more  correct. 

In  f  siuthor  has  taken  some  pains  to  incorporate  in  their 
Pin**'dpf:r  places,  the  results  of  the  most  careful  estimates  of  the 
)00.  different  countries  and  towns.  Sdnie  of  these, 

o,  not,  will  prove  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers, 

iiz,  ^®4hall  begin  with  England  and  Wales,  the  population  of 
ivvuk^^f^  .ioindy  is  stilted  at  8,  876,  980,  and  the  acres  of  iand 
'b  surface  at  37,‘‘09,455. 

Peaki^*^l>c  following  is’  a  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  of 
arranged  according  to  their  population  in  .1800.  London,. 
Inhabitants,  Manchester,  •  84,000.  Liverpotj,-??,  653.  Bir- 
Bristol,  63,645.  Leeds,  53,162.  Sheffield,  45,000. 
jjo  Stc.,  43,194,  Norwich,  36,854.  Portsmouth,  &c.  32,166. 

‘  30,032.-  Hull,  29,516.  Nottingham,  28,861. 

(Northd.),  28, .366.  Exeter,  17,398.  .Leicester,  16,953. 
i  16j034.  Chester,  15,052.  Dover,  14,845.  .  Yarmouth  (Nor* 

t  1'1'>B45.  Shrewsbury,  14,739.  Sunderland,  12,412.  Oxford, 

Colchester,  11,520.  Worcester,  11,352,  Ipswich,  11,277. 
'  10,832.  Carlifle,  10,221.  Lynn,  10,096.  Cambridge,  10,0^. 

itions-'IW*!  9,032.  Lancaster,  9,0S0.'  Canterbury,  9-, 000.  Soutlumpton, 
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t,913.  Salisbury,  7,668.  Gloucester,  7,579.  Durham,  7,5S0.  rhrf 
coin,  7,398,  Northampton,  7,000.  Hereford,  6,828.  Winch]li(X 
5,826,  In  the  year  1700  the  wliole  population  of  England  and 
was  estimated  at  5,512,900,  and  in  1750  at  6,523,(XX);  the  *  ,  . 
lation  of  London  in  1700  was  674,350,  and  in  1750  only  676/  ^4 
proofs,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  imperfection  of  t 
enumerations,  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of  Englan  * 
the  capital.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  .55—6—7. 

Since  the  census  of  1800  was  taken,  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns  is  increased  still  farther :  thus  Manclii^Q^ 
is  now  estimated  to  contain  90,000  inhabitants,  and  Liverr  of 
more  than  100,000.  Norwich^  on  th^  contrary,  has  dimiiy,  o 
ed ;  its  present  number  of  inhabitants  being  about  34.4  loi 
while  in  1770  they  exceeded  64,000.  ,  Eure 

Scotland  contained  1,607,760  inhabitants  at  the  begin:^^  P 
of  the  present  century.  5pei 

‘  The  following  Table  contains  a  statement  of  some  of  the  piir  Acc 
towns  in  Scotland,  arranged  according  to  their  population  in  ll  -U 
Edinburgh,  82,560.  Glasgow,  77,385.  Paisley,  31,179*  Dithe 
26,084.  Aberdeen,  17,797.  Greenock,  17,468.  Perth,  14,878.  >fain 
fermline,  9,980.  Falkirk,  8,838.  Inverness,  8,732.  KUmamork.  sisach 
Montrose,  7,974.  Dumfries,  7,288.  Campbeltown,  7,093  H  iivy  Y 
5,908.  Ayr,  5,492.  Brechin,  5,466.  Stirling,  5,256.  Ro  awai 

5,231.  Alloa,  5,214.  Forfar,  5,165.  Alrerbrothick,  4,943.  1  ,9150 
4,692.  Irvine,  4,581.  Cupar  iFifc)  1,463.  Elgin,  4,345.  St., 684 
drews,  4,203.  Kelso,  4,196.  Haddington,  4,049*  Dunbar,  3,951.  e  id 
burg,  3,634.  Linlithgow,  3,594.  Banff,  3,57 1  Kirkcaldy,  3,2 1 8.  E  be 
3,057.  Kirkwall  in  Orkney  isles,  2,621.  Lerwick  in  Shetland  isles,  lante< 
The  population  of  Scotland  has  been  progressively  increasing  for  third 
years  past  ;  thus  the  county  of  Fife  already  mt  ntioned,  which  in  who 
possessed  93,743  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1755,  contained  only  81  j 
indicating  an  augmentation  of  12,173  persons.  In  the  same  year, 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  computed  to  be  57,195,  but  in  ^ 
they  amounted  to  82, .560,  and  in  this  year  ( 1808)  they  arc  est!  '*?  ‘ 
at  upwards  of  90,000.  Glasgow,  which  in  1707,  when  the  union 
place  between  England  and  Scotland,  contained  only  14,000 
1791  contained  41,777  ;  and  in  1806  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
86,630,  having  more,  than  doubledin  fifteen  years.’  Vol.  11.67 — 

‘  I'he  population  of  Ireland  has  been  very  variously  stated,  some 
allowing  only  three  millions  and  a  half,  whilst  a  late  well-informed 
estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1804,  to  be  nearly  fivem  j^frj 
and  a  half.  The  following  list  contains  an  estimate  of  the  pop  Je  s 
of  some  of  the  principal  towns.  Dublin,  1 70,000.  Cork,  Rticai 
Limerick,  50,000.  Waterford,  35,000.  Belfast,  20,000~  K!  Ce  ii 
16,000.  Dundalk,  15,000.  Galway,  12,000.  \Vcxfora,  9,000.  ‘he< 
sale,  8,000.’  Vol.  11.  p.  80. 

‘  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  best  days  of  the  royalty,  gall 
was  reckoned  to  contain  about  100,000  inhabitants  less  than  Lo  i  ac 
but  by  an  enumeration  made  in  1803,  the  population  was  louod  Do 
only  547,756.’  Vol.  II.  p.  115.  \  E 
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The  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  estimated  at  between  1 1  and  12  ^ 
cl^llions.  Madrid,  the  capital,  contains  about  165,000. 

*  Toledo,  once  the  chief  town  of  the  country,  but  now  much  de- 
:  fed  is  romantically  seated  on  a  rock,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
'fi-TOtVand  contains  about  25,000  people.  Barcelona,  a  rich  trading 
the  Mediterranean,  contains  100,000  inhabitants;  Saragossa, 

'^  "th^  Ebro,  about  40,000;  Valencia,  delightfully  situated  near  the 
ditcrianean,  contains  about  70,000 ;  Grenada,  celebrated  for  the  re- 
‘ttt  of  Moorish  magnificence,  has  a  population  of  80,000 ;  Seville,  an 
^‘1^  .ent  city,  contains  about  the  same  number  ;  Cadiz,  the  grand  re- 
^  of  traders  from  all  quarters,  as  Well  as  the  chief  station  of  the 
containing  70,000  people,  is  singularly  situated  at  the  extremity 
34.1  long  sandy  neck,  inclosing  one  of  the  most  commodious  havens 
EurODe;  Malaga,  noted  for  the  wines  which  grow  in  its  neighbour- 
gjndf  pi)ssesses  a  population  of  40,000.^  Vol.  II.  p.  135. 

Jpeaking  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  author  says: 

pi i:  According  to  a  numeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  the  se* 
in  ll  ^.United  States,  including  the  slaves,  who  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
U.die-  southern  states,  was  as  appears  in  the  following  Table.  District 
5.  >Idiie,  151,719.  Vermont,  154,465.  New  Hampshire,  183,858. 
4.  \?sachussets,  422,845.  Rhode  Island,  69,122.  Connecticut,  251,002. 

^  York,  586,203.  New  Jersey,  211,149.  Pennsylvania,  602,365. 
Ro  aware,  64,273.  Maryland,  349,692.  Virginia,  886,149.  Kentucky, 

1  ,SteO.  North  Carolina,  478,103.  South  Carolina,  345,491.  Georgia, 
St., 684#  Tennassee,  105,602.  Ohio,  45,365.  Total,  5,291,047. 
951.  e  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
B.  L  be  formed  by  comparing  this  total  with  that  of  1791,  which 
les,l  anted  only  to  3,925,253,  the  augmentation  in  ten  years  exceeding 
for  third  of  the  number  in  1791.  In  1801,  the  number  of  slaves  in 
1  in  whole  Union  was  calculated  to  be  894,452.^  Vol.  II.  pp.  197—8. 

ini 

y  oi  Jr.  Doiigall’s  chapters  on  Astronomy  and  Chronology,  are 
•  e  oatline  sketches,  very  barren  of  useful  information,  drawn 
^  a  manner  extremely  unscientific,  and  not  at  all  com- 
the  present  state  of  those  intereking  departments 
^eoj  knowledge.  Had  our  author  taken  the  Chronology  and 
putcJto^  from  Dodsley’s  Preceptor,  simply  throwing  them  outof 
67-4dialogue  lorm,  this  part  of  his  performance  would  have  lieen 
irne  '  The  treatise  on  Navigation  is  necessarily 

rmtd  and  imperfect!  for  having  omitted  spherical  irigo- 

iven  ^^^j  Mr.  Dougall  cannot  be  supposed  to  treat  of  great 
pop  le  filing,  or  to  solve  any  of  the  important  problems  of 
•k,  astronomy.  Our  author  would  have  shewn  his  pru- 

1\!  ^  in  suppressing  this  chapter  entirely. 

^^^kjipter  on  Drawing,  Painting,  &c.  is  in  great  measure 
in  Dodsley’s  Preceptor,  ^  only  adapted,’  as  Mr. 


yaity 


expresses  it,  ‘  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.’ 


p!'-st^nt.  circumstances  is  rather  curious. 
touD  Da|igall  seems  to  be  favoured  with  peculiar  talents  for  the 
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employment;  and  we  shall  beg  leave. to  do  some  sort  cfj 
tice  to  them  by  iutrodnciiig  a  few  specimens;  In  Dod; 
Preceptor,  the  6th  direction  respecting  Drapenj  i,s  as  fnl! 

^ — “  Folds  in  general  should  l)c  large,  and  as  few  as  pos. 
However,  they  must  be  greater  or  less  according  to  thecj 
tity  or  quality  of  the  stuffs  of  whicli  the  drapery  is  siipi 
to  be  made.  The  quality  of  the  persons  is  also 
considered  in  the  drapery.  If  they  are  magistrates  they  c* 
to  be  large  and  ample  ;  if  country  clowns  or  slaves  they 
to  be  coai-se  and  short ;  if  ladies  or  nymphs,  liglit  and 
But  all  this '.was  said  60  years  ago  : — observe  now,  thesiiiS^f 
<l^*^•t^•rity*with  which  our  author  ‘  adapts  it  to  the  preseiit^^ 
of  knowledge’  in  the  department  of  drapery. 

*  5.  In  general,  folds  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  and  x 
number:  adapting  them  however  to  the  nature  of  the  stuff  of  of:' 
the  dra))eiy  consists,  and  also  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
meant ^ to  be  represented;  if  they  are  magistrates  or  philosopht^o 


drapery  ought  to  be  large  and  ample ;  if  peasants  or  slaves,  coa:®^^ 


short ;  if  ladies  or  nymphs,  light,  soft,  and  airy/  Vol.  II.  p.  342. 

If  Mr.  Dougall  linds  in  Dodsley,  “  The  passions,  says ' 
Bnin,  arc  motions  of  the  soul,”  he  skilfully  improves  i_ 

“  the  passions  are,  to  use  customary  language,  niotionscr^ 
soul.”  If  Dodsley  transcribes  “  a  short  moral  accot|t  e 
them  from  Dr.  Watts,”  our  author  infers,  without  IcpT 
time,  that  a  *  short  account  of  them  drawn  from  the  'vrtraWt 
of  Dr.  Watts’  (which  he'has  probably  never  read)  ‘ 
iiielul  to  the  young  artist.’  If  Dodsley  has  it,  “  the*, 
says  Mr.  Depiles,  contributes  niore  to  the  expression  of  il 
sions,  than  all  the  other  parts  of  tlse  body  put  together; 
Dougall  is  sure  to  say  ‘  the  bead,  it  has  been  observed,’ 
and  so  on,  copying  faithfully  every  sentiment,  and  eve « 
reciion,  yet  carefully  abstaining  i’roni  a  single  ackno 
nient.  Mr.  Dougall,  however,  lias  omitted  the  useful  sW 
of  flowers  and  landscapes  given  by  liis.  predecessor ;  wlii 
the  other  hand,  he  presents  the  reader  with  some  precerd 
laiive  to  perspective  and  painting,  as  well  as  the  foil, 
account  of  the  principal  kiiubs  of  engraving. 

*  Engraving  is  executed  on  various  substances,  metals,  stone, 
glass ;  that  on  plates  of  ct)pper  is  generally  understood,  wlien  es 
is  mentioned.  This  consists  in  forming  concave  lines,  on  a 
surface  cf  copper,  conformably  to  some  •  delineated  figure  or 
by  means  of  either,  a  sharp- cutting  tool,  or  of  some  c, 
solvent  liquid,  so  as  to  render  the  plate  capable,^ when  chai;;^ 
any  coloured  fluid,’  of  imparting  by  pressure  an  exact  repres 
»f  the  figure  or  design  •  to  jv.per  or  other  proper  substance. 

*  Of  engraving  there  ;ire  many  varieties,  such  as  the  followingi 

*  1 .  Engraving  in  strokes  'with  a  sharp  pointed  tool ;  the  cop[  y»i, 
being  first  covered  with  a  composition  or  ground,  and  thestitf  ^ 
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as  corroded  with  aquafortis  ;  this  is  termed  etching.  The  grouml 
mposed  in  different  ways,  but  commonly  of  pure  wax,  mastic,  bitti* 
and  amber;  these  substances  are  reduced  to  powder  and  melted 
a  slow  fire,  they  are  then  poured  into  water  lo  consolidate,  and 
into  balls  for  use.  When  the  ground  is  to  be  applied,  the  copper- 
i  is  heated,  but  so  as  not  to  be  smoked  ;  a  ball  of  the  composition 
piled  up  in  a  piece  of  thin  silk  is  then  rubbed  over*  it,  observing  that 
compositron  be  as  equally  thick  as  possible  in  every  part  of  the 
ihrt^  The  ground  is  next  smoked  by  holding  it  over  a  lamp ;  and 
^  Vb^  the  plate  is  cold,  the  outlines  of  the  print  or  drawing  may  be 
^  Weed  on  the  ground  These  outlines  are  obtained  by  applying  on 
fee  ground  the  back  of  the  print,  &c.,  previously  rubbed  over  with  red 
flake  white,  or  blacklead  in  powder  iht  anv  ocher  substance 
Avill  readily  yield  a'  legible  mark  ;  then  with  a  blunt  needle  trace 
ightfy  all  the  outlines,  the  shadows,  6cc.  &c.  of  the  drawing,  \\hcn 
d  4fS  operation  is  finished  the  drawing  is  removed,  and  the  plate  is  ready 
ofbr  .  «ching,  which  is  .perfonned  by  tools  nearly  resembling  sewing 
e  KcSkh  but  stronger,  and  inserted  into  handles,  the  points  being  of 
jht^ariods  sorts  for  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  With  these  tools 
oahe  etcher,  following  the  outlines  he  has  traced,  penetrates  through 
!.  kf  ground  to  the  copper,  making  the  strokes  stronger  or  fainter  con- 
,Drmably  to  the  lines  in  the  original  drawing  or  print.  When  the 
y^.  Iching  is  finished  a  border  of  soft  wax  is  raised  all  round  the  work 
^  plctte  about  an  inch  in  height,  and  some  aquafortis  mixed  with 

Crater  is  gently  poured  on  the  plate,  when  it  will  soon  begin  to  corrode 
coije  copper  in  the  strokes  made  through  the  ground.  When  the  corrosion 
t  IvT  iititigy  as  it  is  termed,  is  supposed  to  be  sufficieht  on  the  faincer 

wiirts,  the  aquafortis  is  poured  off  and  the  plate  washed  with  water  and 

Vl4^  I  ^hat  part  .of  the  ground  being  scraped  away  the  copper  may 
5^ examined.  When  the  fainter  parts  .of  the.  work  arc  sufficiently  bk- 
are  stopped  up  with  a  proper  varnish,  and  the  aquafortis  is 
|X0  applied  to  excavate  the  remaining  stronger  parts  of  the  etching. 

baiting  the  plate,  the  border  and  ground  are  easily  removed,  the 
ate  cleaned,  and  any  defects  supplied  by' means  of  a  graving  tool, 
eve  •  2.  Engraving  strokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unassisted  by  aquafortis, 
no^'.  Id  fhis  species  of  engraving  the  design  is  traced  with  the  dry  poioCf 

I  sk/hkb  is  a  sharp  tool,)  upon  the  piate,  and  the  strokes  are  cut  in  the 

by  the  graver;  this,  is  generally  called  engraving  with  the  tool 
point  only.  . 

PqII  *  3.  in  strokes,  but  which  are  first  etched,  witli  aquafortis,  and  th^a 
^ed  with,  the  graver,  by  which  the  two  former  methods  are  unit- 
^  Tfiis  mode  is  the  most  commonly  .practised,  and  has  also  the  best 

^  °  without  strokes,  which  are  performed  with  the  point  upon 

^  ground,  and  then  bitten  in  with  aquafortis  as  in  etching ; 

dots  are  afterwards  softened  and  harmonized  by  means  of  the 
f  small  additional  dots  between  them.  This  mode  is  some- 

h^f-'i^||cecuted  with  the  graver  alone,  in  the  carnations  and  other  finer 
^  portraits. 

.  dots  which,  Hke  th#*  foregoing,'  ,are  .first  etched,  andafter- 

i^mg’r^ijaroionked  with  tloc  dry  point  assisted  by  a  little  hammer,  ig- 

“fiVoU  VI,  ’  a  A  '  '  ■■ 
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stead  of  (he  graver,  for  which  reason  it  is  termed  opus  malhi^  hairi^ 
work  but  tlds  method  is  now  nearly  exploded.  7^ 

‘  6.  In  mezxotmto.  which  is  performed  by  covering  the  plate 
strong  dark  ground  or  deep  shade,  by  means  of  a  toothed  tool,^® 
corroding  the  dots  with  aquafortis.  The  parts  which  are  to  be 
are  then  rendered  more  or  less  smooth  by  the  scraper,  according 
degre«‘8  of  illumination  they  are  to  represent.  or 

‘  7.  Ivi  oquatintaj  a  mode  of  engraving  lately  invented,  but  now  brof 
to  great  perfection  in  this  country:  in  this  the  outline  is  first  tOljl 
and  afterwards  the  copper  is  corroded  in  such  a  manner,  that  an 
tion  from  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  colour  or  tint  laid  ^ 
paper  itself,  or  of  a  drawing  in  Indian  ink.  This  is  accomplished  in  v 
ways,  by  covering  the  copper  with  some  substance  which  assur  j| 
granulated  form,  thus  preventing  the  acid  from  acting  on  the  c^- 
in  the  .places  where  its  grains  adhere  to  the  plate  ;  and  conseq  ^ 
the  copper  is  but  partially  corroded.  The  more  minute  are  the  p 
of  the  grain,  the  more  nearly  will  tlie  impression  resemble  a 
of  Indian  ink;  but  the  larger  the  particles  are,  the  more  dlstiru^^** 
be  the  granulation. 

*  8.  Engraving  on  v;ood  is  performed  with  one  block,  or  wlths‘^**t 
When  one  block  of  wood  is  used,  the  design  is  traced  on  it  vld  t 
pen,  and  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  lights  or  whites  of  t^aui 
sign  are  carefully  hollowed  out ;  the  letter-press  printers. after wn  3se 
ploy  this  block  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  the  types  in  piui  ^ 
book.  When  two,  three,  or  more  blocks  of  wood  are  emploji 
first  has  the  outline  cut  upon  it,  the  second  contains  the  dark  f^^ 
dows,  the  third  the  shadows  terminating  on  the  lights:  these 
used  in  succession,  each  print  receiving  an  impression 
block*  This  mode  of  engraving  was  designed  to  represent  the  d 
of  the  old  masters  of  painting. 

‘  Of  all  the  foregoing  modes  of  engraving,  the  most  antlem 
on  wood,  or  rather  the  earliest  impressions  on  paper  were  take?  8y 
carved  wooden  blocks.  For  this  invention  the  world  is  probably 
to  the  makers  of  playing-cards,  who  practised  the  art  in  German\®f^ 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century;  the  earliest  date  of  anjj 'iicla 
cut  is  1423.  Germany  also  had  the  merit  of  producing  the  ^i)il 
from  engraved  copper  about  the  year  1450;  the  earliest  date,  h Will 
is  only  in  1461.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  378—381.  re  (c 

There  is  one  particular  c#nnected  with  the  plates  ac(|c),i 
nying;  this  and  most  other  treatises  on  drawing, 
us  appears  strongly  reprehensible ;  and  against  whicli^®H| 
fore  we  shall  here  enter  our  formal  protest,  though 
ful  risk  of  being  called  gothic,  and  tasteless,  and  purkjlW  1 
and  over- righteous.  We  alluded  to  the  large,  whole 
naked  figures  of  Herculeses,  Apollos,  Venuses,  &c. 
ed  as  specimens  for  the  pupil  to  copy.  To  us  the 
these  subjects  appears  scarcely  compatible  vvith  the  ^ 
if  indeed  with  the  existence,  of  that  purity  of  mind 
nuine  delicacy,  which  are  confessedly  the  brightest 
of  youth:  and  we  can  assign  uo. reason  why  the 
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"  not  been  strongly  and  repeatedly  ohiected  to,  except  tlie  dif- 
iicidty  of  arguing  or  even  stating  the  oljjection,  without  soiuo 
'pflSfcce  against  the  very  principle  o.i'  wliich  it  is  made. 

°  jge  are  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Dougall,  that  young  ladies  should 
!^M&ughtto  draw,  at  least  such  of  them  as  have  a  natural  turn 
'  art ;  and  we  therefore  regret  the  more,  that  we  know 

br.jffv  hook  of  instructions,  which  they  could  look  even  cur- 
through,  without  having  their  faces  “  rosy’d  over  with 
ithUfirgin  crimson  of  modesty,”  and  which  they  could  ever 
citttowu  to  study,  without  having  previously  contrived  how  to 
id4  it  easily,  if  a  friend  should  accidentally  enter  the  room, 
isw  ^presentations  which  are  injurious  to  mental  delicacy,  can 
le  proper  subjects  of  imitation  for  a  youthful,  and  more 

^^Hg^Bially  fora  female  pencil.  There  does  not  appear,  indeed, 

^  ^'il^ufficiont  reason  why  so  objectionable  a  branch  of  the  art 
^  •  lowl  he  so  indiscriminately  studied  by  the  unprofessional 
tho^r;  and  instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which  the  scicntilic 
;jl,/ti|t.has  been  drawn  aside  to  neglect  propriety  of  treatment, 
it  vid  tiuth  of  representation — to  sacrifice  in  short  all  the  finer 
□f  taauges  and  chaster  graces  of  painting,  merely  for  the  pur- 
rwaose^f  flattering  the  passion .  for  nudity,  and  indulging  in 
prit) '’oltentatious  and  unseeinly  display  of.  anatomical  skill.  It 
plov  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  to  mention  the  baneful 
darkfe^  which  drawing  from  the  life  at  the  -Royal  Academy 
well  known  to  producC'on  the  character  of  students 

flora 

^  mean,  by  the  preceding  remarks,  toattach  anype* 

.^^  l«  blame  to  Mr.  l)ougall,  who  without  reflectioh,  perhaps, 
takt^^  S'yen  into  a  received  custom.-  Our  animadversions .  art 
bly  *he  practice  itself,  which,  from  mature  considera-* 

rmara®*  ve  are  satisfied  is  a  needless  and  pernicious  one ;  and 
any  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  would  gladly  contribute 

he  fii-ab^ish. 

late, kWiii  respect  to  the  remaining  treatises,  that  on  Architec- 
■®  Agriculture,  to  borrow  a  various  reading  of  the  title 
;s  acc?^)^s  it  extends  to  the  prodigious. length  often  pages,  may 
r,  \v!i'“*^ly  he  expected  to  discuss  the  subject  on  a  scale  lin- 
’vhicli^^^^ly  comprehensive,  and  in  a  manner  particularly  satis* 
•h  att^^*  chapter  on  Geology,  however,  contains  some 

i  puri’^'^'^forroadon,  although  not  delivered  in  the  most  received 
.  hole  >  o'tr  author  being  indeed  so  far  behiml-hand  in  his 

&c.  ^  remain  unadvised  even  of  the  number  of  the 

the  floral  Philosophy,  taken  with  acknowledgement 

the  i^^'^odsley’s  book,  contains  so  much  to  admire  and  so  much 
lind  classical  in  its  style,  and  so  confused  in  its  inc¬ 

est  ot'‘*5^ff®'7~dvat  we  should  be  induced  to  give  it  a  close  exami- 
e  prac'**^d  we  not  already  exceeded  our  appropriate  limits^  We 
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shall)  therefore,  conclude  u  ith  a  quotation,  in  which  the  §1 


vantages  of  the ’Christian  scheme,  and  its  connection  with 
rality,  are  ably  though  briefly  traced  ^ 

*  On  reviewing  this  short  system  of  morals,  and  the  motives 
support  and  enforce  it,  and  comparing  both  with  the  Christian 
what  light  and  vigour  do  they  borrow  from  thence?  How  cle2S 


and  fiilly  does  Christianity  lay  open  the  connections  of  our  na; 
both  material  and  immaterial,  and  mture  as  well  as  present!  'Whtb€|p)i 
ample  and  beautiftil  detail  does  it  present  of  the  duties  we*owe  to%vS,h 
to  society,  and  ourselves,  promulgated  in  the  most  simple,  intelli^j 
and  popular  manner;  divested  of  every  partiality  of  sect  or  t'atyaii!!) 
and  adapted  to  the  general  state  of  mankind!  With  what  bright  |g 
alluring  examples  does  it  illustrate  and  recommend  the  practice  of 
duties;  aud  with  what  mighty  sanction,  does  it  enforce  that  ^practice!  ^  \ 

krongly  Hoes  it  describe  the  corruptions  of  our  nature;  the  devv  ® 


of  our  life  from  the  rule  of  duty ;  and  the  causes  of  both  !  F 


marvellous  and  benevolent  a  plan  of  redemption  does  it  unfold,  by  w'^'y 
those  corruptions  ‘may  be  remedied,  and  our  nature  restored 
deviations  to  transcendent  heights  of  virtue  and  piety  !  Finally,  w 
fair  and  comprehensive  prospect  does  it  give  us  of  the  administratlc  em 
God,  of  which  it  represents  the  present  state 'only  as  a  Small  pe  i 
and  a  period  of  warfare  and  trial!  How 'solemn  *ahd  unboundeCf’  tl 
the  scenes  which  it  opens  bejond  it :  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,*oseJ’ 
general  judgment,  the  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishmer,  Xhfe 
the  good  and  bad  ;  and  the  full  completion  of  divine  wisdom  and 
ness  in  the  final  establishment  of  order,  perfection,  and' happiness 
glorious  then  is  that  scheme  of  religion, 'and  how  worthy  of 
as  well  as  .of  admiration,  which,  by  making  such  discoveries,  and  ^ 
ing  such  assistance,  has  disclosed  the  unfading  fruits*  and  triiimp'*^ 
virtue,  and  secured  its  interests  beyond' the  power  of  time  andch:  ^8*V 
Vol.  II, -pp.  575- — 6. 


re  Ui 
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Art.  y.  select  Idylls  ;  or  Pastoral  Poems,  translated  from  the  Ge,|^  ^ 
'of 'Salomon  Gessner.  By  George  Baker,  A.  Post  8vo.  PP’yoX 
*  Price'7s.  Longman'and  Co.  ^ 

name  of  Gessner  is  well  known  in  this  country 
barbarous  translation  of  the  Death  of  Abel,  which  iiotil 
but  the  piety  of  .the  sentiments,, and  tlie  heart-rending 
of  the  story,  could  have  made  popular  in  its  grotesque jg-  r, 
lish  dress.  As  a  writer  of  pastorals,  Gessner  has  obtaineAjSlj 
justly 'obtained,  a  high  reputation.  In  this  sheep.-walk  c-  ids] 
etry  he  carries  his  crook  more  gracefully,  and  tunes  hisj 
more  sweetly,  than  any  modern  Arcadian  swain.  -  -He  is  j 
‘eminent  for  easy  simplicity  of  style,  lively  description,^ 
cate  sentiment,  and  a  certain  elegant  moraUty  half-pagau  f 
sometimes  “  almost  Christian.”  'I'he  present  volume  coil 
a'trii'nslaiion  of  some  of  the.  author’s  best  Idylls,  oii.i,'n 
composed  in  a  free  and  florid  prose,  which  suits  the  Gf 
■latiguage  exceedingly  well^  but  can  hardly  be  rcti 
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ofel^ble  ill  English.  Gessner  was  so  justly  conscious  wherein 
iiiieiecrct  of  his  power  lay,  that  he  deliberately  adopted  the 
nfeltered  form  of  prose,  enriched  with  all  the  licence  and  lux- 
iiriafice  of  poetry,  that  he  miglit  at  all  times  have  full  liberty 
ro  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  exact  terms  he  liked  best,  without 
:lfDstr|ttion  or  recluiKlance, — so  that  they  never  should  be  crip¬ 
pled  by  compression  iior  enfctbled  by  expansion,  in  order  to, 
t'-ccojumoclate  tlie  metre.  13 ut  however  advantageous  this  may 
'%ve^becn  to  the  author,,  whose  peculiar  excelleuce  coiisisted 
I'fi  aa^appareutly  spontuncous  fe'icity  of  diction,  it  would  not 
“Va'i^his  translator  in  a  language  that  refuses  to-ackiiowledge 
^\ie«’spring  of  an  iileg.timate  union  between  prose  and  po- 
I  !ir)®  W’^e  tlierefore  commend  Mr.  Baker’s  judgement  in  choos- 
,.hg  tic  form  of  verse  for  these  translations  ;  and  we  think  few 
%adws  will  be  displeased  with  his  execution,  which,  if  neither 
r  spirited,  is  on  the  whole  fluent  and  re- 

■.ype^ble.  W'^e-believe  we  liave  seen  prose  translations  of  a 
, vov^f  Gossner’s  Idylls;  we  can  scarcely  say  tuat  we  read 
5iif  enil  but  we  do  “  femeinber  such  things  were,  and  were  to 
pi  in^st”  naifxeous;  for  whatever  may  be  thought  of. oui  taste 
dc'f-  tbfe  lovers  of  Ossiun,  we  prefer  sober  verse  to  “  drunken 
isdi'ose/’  on  either  side  of  the  1  Weed. 

^en  Th|  subjects  of  these  pastorals  are  generally  very  pleasing, 
#ried  as  much  as  the  monotony  of  this  kini  of  poetry 
T^ll^wcll  fidmit.  Of  course  they  are  sometimes  thfling,  and 
j ‘•caaonaily  ludicrous, — even  when  not  intended  to  , be  so.  In 
j  "'6  j^siauce,  Mr.  Baker  has  selected  a  piece,  which  in  the 
(;l,;ig>tj®l,  and  not'  less  in  the  version,  deserves  a  heavier  cen- 
re  ||ian  its  puerility  alone  would  provoke.  Of  this  the  trans- 
„'<Jf»’Gnis  conscious;  and  should  his  work  reach  a  second edi- 
^n,Je  wjll  probably  have. the  gootl  sense  to;expunge  it.  We 
PP'v^^dy  room  for  one  specimen  ;  and  as  connul)ial  love  is 
•  dieine  of  poetry,  we  shall  offer  an  extract  from  the 

t/ie  Aiitunmal  Mornings  wherein  the  amiable  jioet, 
no  deflhe  character  of  a  shepherd,  assuredly  intended  to  de- 
ii'i'ib^iis  own  domestic  happiness.  .  We  omit,  however,  the 
f  9  'uplet,  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  ori- 

I'v  *•  1  "  hich  turns' the  warm  reality  ' of  the  scene,  and  the 

Ik  t'ld  ^ontaneotis  expressipn  of  natural  feeling,'  ipto  cold,  for« 
h'S.I,  Arcadian  cant.  -  • 

on,  **  doubly  blest  is  he,  who  can  divide 

best  transports  with. a  lovely  bride, 

plighted  TOWS, 

iri'^i^^K-  virtue,  every  grace  endows.  .  , 

>  Ge  ’SE*'*'u  *  wooed  thee  to  the  nuptial  bower,  * 

*!*””*■■  Ibvu  has  iweeten’d  every  hour.  ’  ' 

ret!  «|BB  I  •  .  .  1 
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Our  lives,  like  two  soft  flutes  of  equal  frame, 

Their  airs,  their  measures,  and  their  notes  the  saniri 
No  sounds  untrue  their  harmony  destroy, 

And  all  who  hear  their  music  thrill  with  joy. 

Ne’er  did  my  heart  a  secret  wish  disclose 
T  hat  thy  fond  love  fulfilPd  not  as  it  rose; 

NeVr  did  my  heart  with  ^  lissful  ardour  beat 
But  thy  glad  feeling  made  t' e  bliss  more  sweet. 

Grief  flies  the  circle  of  thy  loved  embrace 
As  clouds  of  summer  to  the  sun  grive  place; 

Since  thou  art  mine,  the  gods  of  peace  and  love 
Have  fixed  their  temple  here,  no  mort  to  rove: 

Order  and  neatness  smile,  and  each  desi;]^n 
Prospers,  as  blest  of  Heaven,  since  thou  art  mine. 

Since  Daphne  first  to  Mycon^s  bower  was  led 
Content  and  p'  ace  have  blest  his  hucible  shed. 

•  **  From  thee  all  good  a  twofold  charm  derives, 

My  crops  increase,  my  flock  more  fairly  thrives, 

Blest  is  my  daily  toil,  and  doubly  blest 
At  day’s  decline  the  moments  when  1  rest ; 

For  hen  how  lovtly  are  thy  carts,  how  dear 
Bach  fond  device  my  weariness  to  cheer. 

Spring,  summer,  autumn,  now  dcli'^ht  me  more,  . 

And  winter  now  hiis  brighter  joys  in  store 
When  wildly  rears  without  the  twilight  storm,' 

Within,  my  little  cot  with  love  is  warm; 

And  while  thy  side  is  fondly  press'd  to  mine 
And  on  thy  cheek' the  blazing  embers  shine, 

I  heugh  raging  winds  against  my  casements  blow, 

And  all  the  world  be  one  wide  waste  of  snow. 
Possessing  thee  I  feel  no  wandering  thought,  , 

Feel  that  without  ihee  all  the  world  were  nought. 

‘  “  Ye  dear  first  pledges  of  our  fond  embrace. 

Sweet  smiles!  where  Daphne’s  growing  charms  I  trace 
>  Source  of  my  lu)p' s,  my  children!  as  1  gaze, 

What  transports  to  my  soul  your  sight  conveys. 

was  Daphne  taught  those  lips  their  first  caress, ^ 

’Twas  D.^phne  uught  those  lips  their  sire  to  bless c 
What  health  ahu  joy  your  blooming  cheeks  display  1 
Your  infant  ports,  how  innocently  gay! 

Live  still  the  pride  of  Daphne's  youth  and  mine, 

IJve  and  your  smiles  shall  cheer  our  life’s  decline. 

O  when  at  close  of  day  to  this  loved  home  . 

Tired  with  the  labours  of  the  field  I  come;  ’ 

H  'w  swells  my  bosom  at  those  jocund  cries 
C  f  infant  mil  tli  that  from  ray  threshold  rise ! 

How  sv.  eet  yoiu  jiule  strife  to  lisp  niy  name 
C  r  climb  my  knees,  some  promised  treat  to  claim, 
perchance  of  honied  cates,  or  savoury,  fruit. 

Or  tools,  that  childhood’s  mimic  toils  might  suit}' 
(Such  toys  your  parent’s  busy  hands  design 
At  noontide  he  tends  the  wandering  kine^) 
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then,  with  rapture  kindling  at  the  sight, 
thy  loved  arms  1  rush,  my  soul  V  delight  I 
*«fcVhcn  soon  thy  kisses  from  my  cheek  dispel 
^  hose  tears  which  for  parental  fondness  fell/' 
slH  ^Twas  thus  the  swain  his  grateful  spirit  cheer'd 
3Rvhcn  lo !  his  love,  his  Daphne’s  self,  appeared  1 
resh  was  her  cheek  and  fair,  that  to  the  view 
’Ji^ike  morning  shone,  suffused  with  softest  dew. 
t^JPn  cither  arm  a  blooming  babe  she  held, 
iH\nd  tears  of  transport  on  her  eye-lid  swell'd: 
jB*  O  much-loved  Mycon  (Daphne  said  and  sighed ) 

'^^^tttst  my  soul’s  high  transport,  share  its  pride: 

.  ook  on  thy  babes  and  me— our  throbbing  hearts 
ould  thank  thee  for  the  bliss  thy  love  imparts/' 

<  Ere  yet  her  speech  she  ended,  to  his  breast 
blushing  group  enamoured  Mvcon  press'd. 

^^pilence,  surpassing  every  power  o?  speech, 

^■)cciarcd  the  secret  charm  that  softened  each ; 

^  w^nd  he,  whoe’er  had  seen  them  as  they  strove 
i'M.mbracing  and  embraced  in  purest  love, 

|fcad  felt  this  truth  upon  his  heart  impress’d: 

»"he  truly  virtuous  are  the  truly  blest.' 

"r 

.  VI.  'J  he  Advantages  of  KnotuUdgt  to  the  Lonuer  Clastts  '}  a  Ser» 
jon  preached  at  Hervey-Lane,  Leicester,  for  the  Benefit  of  a' Sunday 
chooi.  By  Robert  Hall,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp,  26.  Price  Is.*  Button, 
.ondon  ;  Combe,  Leicester;  Deighton,  Cambridge  ;  James,  Bristol;' 
>nnis,  Norwich.  1810. 

HOUGH  this  is  not  the  most  eloquent  of  the  very  ffw 
sernroiis  tliat  Mr.  Hall  has  published,  pr  the  very  many 
ra^diunry  ones  tfiat  he  has  preached,  yet  it  is  of  such  a 
,lim  that  the  perusal  of  this  alone  would  be  enough  to 
iteqwoiuler  and  regret  that  the  author  should  have  been* 
l(^fojconteut  himself  with  .publishing  four  sermons  in  ten 
About  so  long  since,  the  first  of  these  four  sermons 
.  reived  by  a. large  proportion  of  the  religious  and  of  the 
part  of  the'public,  with  a. pleasure,  which  was  not 
r®;^q>aried  by  its  ^own  singular  excelletice,  than  by  the’ 
tc  ^ich  it  excited,  and;  indeed  the  pledge  into  which  it 
=  C(^strued,  of  larger  contributions  from  the  same' author, 
iethjer  he  did  or’ did  hot '  prosecute  that  more  systematic 
lgn_^yhich  he  then  appeared  to  intimate,  and  which  we  are 
-vmling  to  hope  some  future  period  will  prove  him  not  to 
fe^iiidoned,  the  time  subsequently  elapsed  has  been  am- 
sa^cieut,  at  any  rate,  for  the  composition,  much  at  his 
several  volumes  of  sermons.  And  we  cannot  with- 
on  the  benefit  tliat  has  been  withheld  by  the 
of  such  a  pea:  on  the  elevation  of  devotional  sen- 
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thnent  to  which  many  serious  minds  would  at  times  have  foun 
the  nselves  raised;  on  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it; 
possible  the  unfortunate  Christians,  who  have  wailed  and  impri 
soned  themselves  within  the  most  contracted  limits  of  the  nios 
contracted  the(d6gical  system,  might  have  been  carried  awa 
from  their  enclostire  in  the  talons  of  genius,  in  spite  of  all  tin 
struggles  and  outcries  ;  on  the' impulse  that  might  have  bee 
given  to  the  recumbent  intellects  of  some  worthy  preachers 
on  the  decisive  reply  which  parents,  instructors,  and  friend 
would  have  had  to  any  complaints,  from  intelligent,  but  to 
lightly  inclined  young  people,  of  dulness  and  common-plat 
in  religions  books’;  and  on  the  occasions*  on  which  at  least 
momentary  silence  might  have  been  imposed,  both  on  iL 
pretended  faith  in  religion  which  can  yet  cavil  or  sneer  at  ll 
evangelical  doctrines,  and  that  profaueness  or  infidelity  whk 
makes  light  of  revealed  truth  aliogether.  No  excuse  is  d' 
rivable  from  the  state  of  the  depanment  of  modern  sermori 
for,  in  truth,  though  crowded  in  the  most  distressing  mann- 
in  point  of  number  and  quantity,  it  is  exceedingly  in  wanti 
what  Mr.  H,  would  have  supplied,  and  therefore,  we  thini 
jAoM/rf  have  supplied  ; — unless  he  conscientiously  feared  to  i; 
fringe  a  •  charter  for  this<  mode  of  public  instruction  in  t! 
liands  of  worthy,  pious,  but  perfectly  common-place  se 
nion-writ  'rs,  .who,' from  having  preached  usefully  to.tlii 
neighbours,  conclude  their  instructions  to  be  indispensably  n 
cessary  to  contemporaries  at  the  distance  .of  a  hundn 
leagues,  and  to  posterity  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  ycai 
of  the  dry  calculating  executors  of  each  defunct  incumbri 
for  part  of  whose  chest  of  manuscripts  the'  said  executors  ha 
been  told  th'ere  may  be  a  better  market  than  the  soap-an 
candle-shop ;  of  elegant  clajisical  moralists,  differing,  ho 
ever,  from  Cicero  in  two  things,  in  having  much  less  enei^ 
and  inhaying  subscribed  an  evangelical  Creed;  of  anotliers 
of  moralists  equally  unanimated, 'less  elegant,  but  more  li 
ncstly  ayovving  their  rejection  of  that  creed  ;  of  profane  cc 
combs,  impatient  to  call 'a  more  extensive  public,  than  ti 
'  which  they  have  addressed  by  voiced  to'cheer  the  Courage,  a 
witness  the  ecclesiastical  impunity,  with  which  they  can  sc( 
the  uiost  essential  doctrines  of ■  the  institution  to  which  th 
have  solemnly  declared  their  adherence,  and  of  which  tl 
etijov  the  reward's,  or  the  sp'oils  ;  and  of  petit-maiires,  wh 
factitious  'sensibility  and  flniisy  rhetoric  would  dress  theolo 
in  the  millinery  of  a  fourth-rate  modern  novel.  We  car 
think  th'ere  is  any  thing  that  ought'  to  ,  be  esteemed  sacrt 
in  the  privileges  of  this  mdtley  company  of  sermon-tnal 
and  sermon-mongers,  even  if"  they  Had  attained  an  exclus 
l^ssessibh  of  the  department ;  ’Which' ho'tfever  they  have  ( 
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existing  a  small,  an  extremely  small  number,  of  a 
:h  it?  order  ot  sermon-writers,  who  will  be  most  glad  to  re- 

imr)rit**‘''o  oiir  author  as  their  co-opi-rator  and  chief, 
e  uiof  1 1*6  subject  of  his  present  discourse  is  not  the  most  favour- 

I  a\va|*^l6  I®*"  eloquence  ;  since  the  most  etfective  illustration  of  i)f' 

II  t!it|woiild  he  by  numerous,  minute,  and  in  great  part  homely  de- 

e  since  the  more  general  ideas  to  whicna  short  sermon 

icheRW****^  1*®  nearly  contined  are  inevitably- very  trite.  Scarcely 
'riei)d|*hy  scope  is  atforded  for  the  action  of  great  reasoning  powers, 
out  t  4!|)r .  what  is  there  to  combat  ?  Who,  except  a  person  prepared 
ii-plaA*  assert  tliat  rain,  though  a  good  thing  enough  for  the  shrubs  . 

.  leastf^*^  dowers  .of  the  parterre,  is  needless  to  such  'ordinary  ve- 
on  grass  and  corn,  will  now  be  found' to  deny  the  uti-  , 

r  at  t|»y>  *1*6  lower  classes,  of  a  little  portion  of  that  general  and 

'f  whijfi***  religions  knowledge,  witliout  which  human  creatures  arc 

s  is  (iPl'’^S6*  ‘***d  pf'gans  ?  The  necessity  of  knowledge  to  the  vir- 
irmor^e  and  liappiness  of  these  classes,  has  nearly  taken  its  place 
inaniiCT  *1*®  number,  hap|>ily  now  not  small,  of  those  obvious  and , 
want|^'''‘^rsally  admitted  maxims  which  have  ceased  to  be  subjects  , 
3  thiof®!  interesting  diseussion,  purely  by  having  become  too  evi- 
:dto  iiV®*  to  be  controverted.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  small  rem- 
*  ***  *  !5'*^  advocates  of  popular  barbarism,  who. would  rather  sec 
ace  wasting  their  time  in  idle  sports,  or  both  young 

to  tilt  6l*l  '**6**  crowding  and  swearing  round  the  ring  of  a  box- 
labiyiv*?^ **  l*ull- baiting,  than'  quietly  spending  the  same 
hundii  in  reading  instructive  books.  But  these  advocates,  are 
d  ‘Iropping  orf‘,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  .to 

cumbf *1*6  communication  of  .knowledge  to  the  people’ 
tors  h?'  1*6  thought  as  stupidly  absurd,  as  to  forbid  them  to  plant 

dap-ar.  I|’*^*66*‘*  A  doctrine,  however,  so  obvious  even  as  this,  is  . 
i*g>  he  something  by  passing  Uirough  such  hands  as. 

s  encr^  who  has  confessedly  the  power,  in  an  emi- 

lotlier;  ff  “*  degree,  of  making,  if  we  may  so  expi*ess  it,  old  sub- 
more  young  again', — of  detaining  us  with  complacency-on  a  fa- 

dane  «  jUliarand  worn-out  truth,  by- means  of  an  intellect  which’,  ap-. 
than  tl  »'’60tly  with,  little  labour,' -  often  pierces  far  towards  the 
irage,3^^®P6**  metaphysic  of  any  subject,  and  an  imagination  which 
can  set,  •'*  immediately  afterwards  cover  with  flowers  the  place  where 
hich  tK®  h®d  cut  his  descent.  One  or  two  very  short  extracts  will  be 
/hich  tr|P  compliment  with  which  we  can  need  to  accompany  the 
re.s,  w!  JB***onition,  that  he  should  not  be  so  sparing  of  his  sermons. 
IS  theok*  arguing  the  conduciveness  of  knowledge  to  the  progress 
V^e  cap  V  Christianity,  be  cites  an  instructive  fact  from  the  primitive 
ed  sactt  y  ristiaii  history. 

With  a  condescension  worthy  of  Its  author,  this  religion,  ofl’ers  lo-  ^ 
nation  to  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate,  "but  extreme  ignorance  is  not. 
ate  of  min'd  favoora^e  to*  it.  The  ^st  chor'ebes  'were  planted  in' 
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ckIcSf  (and  those  the  most , celebrated  and  enlightened)  drawn  neither^ 
from  the  very  highest  nor  the  very  lowest  classes  ;  the  former  too  ofteni 
the  victims  of  luxury  and  pride,  the  latter  sunk  in  extreme  stupidity  ;j 
but  from  the  middle  orders,  where  the  largest  portion  of  virtue  and  good* 
sense  has  usually  resided.  In  remote  villages,  its  progress  was, extremely 
slow,  owing  unquestionably  to  that  want  of  mental  cultivation  which  ren. 
dered  them  the  last  retreats  of  superstition ;  insomuch  that  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  abettors  'of  the  ancient  idolatry  began  to  be  denominated 
Pagani,  which  properly  denotes  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  dis  ¬ 
tinction  from  those  who  reside  in  towns.  At  the  reformation,  theprogre&j' 
of  the  reformed  faith  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  advancement  of  letters ;; 
&c.*  p*  10. 

While  deploring  the  numerous  instauces  of  the  inefficacy 
of  religious  knowledge,  he  represents  to  parents  and  teachers, 
in  the  following  terms^,  that  good  may,  nolwithstandin" 
be  presumed,  as  a  general  result  of  judicious  religious' instruct? 

tioii. 


up 

^  It  is  'surely  desirable  to  place  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  In  the  pate 
to  ruin  ;  to  take  care  that  the  image  of  death  shall  meet  the  offender  aij  ^ 
every  turn,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  persist  without  treading  upon  briars  ^ 
and  scorpions,  without  forcing  his  way  through  obstructions  more  for-  ~ 
niidabie  than  lie  can  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  contrary  course.  If  yoi 
can  enlist  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  under  the  banners  of  virtue,  m 
him  ‘at  war  with  himself,  and  subject  him  to  the  necessity,  should  he  per- 
sevei*e,  of  stifling  and  overcoming  whatever  is  most  characteristic  of  a 
reasonable  creature,  you  have  done  what  will  probably  not  be  unproductive 
of  advantage.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  reminded,  by  his  acquaintance? 
with  the  word  of  God,  of  a  better  state  of  mind  being  attainable,  a  betk^ 
destiny  reserved,  provided  they  are  willing  and  obedient,  for  the  childrtr 
<jf  men,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  weariedt  to  speak  in  the  language  or 
the  prophet,  in  the  greatness  of  his  he  will  bethink  himself  of  the 
true  refiigc,  and  implore  the  spirit  of  grace  to  aid  his  weakness^  and  sub^ 
due  his  corruptions.'  p«  20* 


j  »  .  f . 

A  little  after  he  adds> 

•  ^  Inculcate  the  obligation,  and  endc^our  to  inspire  the  love  of 
rectitude,,  that  eternal  rectitude  which  was  with  God  before  time.begap, 
was  embodied  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  and  in  lower  communication'; 
will  survive  every  sublunary  change,  emerge  in  the  dissolution  of  all  things- 
and  be  impressed,  in  refulgent  characters,  on  the  new  heavens  and  the  net 
eaath,  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness^  p.  23. 


Art.  VII.'  A  short  Treatise  on  the  Passions y  illustrative  of  the  Human  Mi 
By  a  Lady.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  461.  Price  Gs.  Crosby  and 
1810.  .  ; 
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w  ERE  we  thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  treatise  was  iiicle« 
what  it  professes  to  be-^the,  genuine  production  of  ‘ 
lady* — our  tasK  hi  reviewing  it  would  be  excessively  pitiabli 
But  the  truth  is',  we  meet  with  'so' iuany  and  such  grievoc 
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th^r  wl aliens  of-all  those  amiable  qualities  and  retired  virtues 
iftcr,  Mliich  are  the  characteristic  attril}utcs  of  the  lovelier  sex  ; — ^ 
ity;  liith  such  indelicacy  of  seiitiinciit.  and  such  aft'ectation  of  so* 
rood  j^nn  apophthegmatical  gravity, — such  boisterous  pertness,  and 
iBsuriferable  doguiaiism  ; — our  lady  ,  in  short;  strides  so  tre- 
ibendously,  and  speaks  in  a  tone  so  horribly  grutf,  that  weean- 
not  for  a  moment  allow  her  to  plead  tlie  privilege  of  petti^' 
ceils;  and  are  persuaded  that  we  should  commit  a  much 
«eater  trespass  against  politeness  by  admitting  so  disreputable 
•|>lca,  than  by  any  castigation  w'e  could  b'.  stow  upon  his  lady 
’  blip's  performance.  Tuis,  we  arc  perfectly  aware,-  is' not  the 
.....  time  that  a  male  writer  has  attempted  to  eradicate  his 
I  ti^iiskers,  and  smuggle  himself  into  critical  protection  under  a 
borrowed  semblance-  For  our  own  part,  however,  with  the 
I”"' <»en  heat  ted  Sir  Hugh,  we  have  always  entertained  a  sort  of 
I  instinctive  antipathy  to  a  ‘  oman  with  a  creatplack  peard  and 
tituk  the  cudgel  of  criticism  can  never  fall  with  such  desv-rved 
■  vghemcnce,  as  when  the  *  muffler’  is  employed  to  answer  the 
‘  purpose  of  a  disguise.  From  our  fair  readers,  in  particular, 
we  expect  an  extraordinary  share  of  approbation.  Our  re- 
r  •poet  for  the  feminine  character  must  be  high  indeed,  when  we 
^  llfuse  to  ascribe  this  production  to  their  sex,  so  manifestly  to 
g  per-  ^  prejudice  of  our  own. 

cofi  ^The  author  has  divided  bis  brief  treatise  into  fonr  parts, 
luctm  *S'he  first  contains  general  introductory  matter,  such  as  leads 
ntanc  ui  to  place  in  order  the  principles  which  form  the  charac* 

.  betk:  tft- of  man  : — The  second  treats  of  such  passions  as  shut  up' 
lildrt  1*1(1  repel: — The  third  consists  of  such  passions  as  lead  to' 
o^en  the  mind,  and  lead  to  communication,  whether  virtuous 
Of  not: — The  fourth  is  a  summary  and  result  of  the  whole.* 

“  '  Besides  this  distinction,  into  shutting  and  opening,  we -arc' 

^  treated  with  another  equally  novel  and  ingenious;  and  which 
obr  author,  we  imagine,  can  explain  much  mure  to  his  own  sa* 
of  tlw'  Bplaction  .than  to  that  of  any  other  person;  *  The  definition 
jjegjn,  is  given  of  every  passion  whether  sensual  nr  abstemious 
by  sensual  ail  the  giving  and  receiving  propensities, 
it  consist  of  natural  passion,  and  exclude  reason.  Ryabste^ 
ous  is  meant  all  that  excludes  passion,  and  admits  reason.* 
ssions  that  consist  of  natural  passion,  and  passions  that  ex- 
'jTi  passion  1  F.xtremely  perspicuous  indeed,  and  admirably' 
(1  S  develope  *  the  character  of  man!’-.  ■ 

'  ■  however,  is  more  professedly  the  object  of  the  introduc* 

in  which  the  author  ‘  sits  dowm  ‘to  reason  on  men  ab- 
ihdci  2‘»‘tedly,  as  t(fough  he  had  no  concern  wjith  them’—-*  to  com. 
Jof  *'  ^emeu  with  each  other,  never  referring  them- to  himself,  lest* 
liablf  i^i'uises  of  experience  should  groan  through 

ievoi  most  philosopliicid  discussions.*  *  The  .principal  helps  by 
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viiich  to’ judge  accurately  of  luankincl  are  concisely  express^ 
and  luminously  arranged,  under  the  heads  of  ‘  climate,  govedij 
menf,  religion,  food,  with  which,  it  appears,  we ‘’.oughtf^ 
begin,'  and  then  proceed  to  ‘  habits,  associations,  circujii 
stances,  &c.’  To  render  the  estimate  of  human  character  stM 
more  exact,  the  author  has  disburthened  himself  of  a  carM 
of  practical  directions,  after  examining  which,  if  we  do 
see  through  every  man  we  meet,  it  is  certainly  our  own  fati  P| 
Of  these,  however,  we  can  only  stay  to  specify  two.  TijS 
iirstisthat  in  which  our  author  exports  us  to  ‘  inquire 
character  and  customs  of  a  man’s  father’,  as  ‘  much,’  it  shot:  I 
seem,  ‘  depends  thereon.’  In  the  other  we  are  required,  wli^ 
‘  scrutinisirtg  any  character,’  to  asccft.iin,  among  other  ihiii;® 
‘  wliether  the  ])ersun  has  lived  more  in  town  or  countilii 
The  greater  part  of  this  invaluable  introjluction,  howeveSi 
is  occupied  with  a  survey  of  tlie  different  pursuits  of  liW 
and  their  influence  on  the  mind  ;  and  here,  notwit hstanciifl 
onr  author  is  ‘  desirous  to  premise  that  it  is  extremely  possiM 
to  exercise  any  profession  whatever  wiUi  sjjolless  honour  aii'l 
uncorrnpted  feelings,  except  liiat  perhaps  of  a  hangmaii’-W 
we  confess  we  think  some  of  his  reniarks  arc  a  little  too  caii*J 
tic.  Thus  ‘  the  church,’  he.  tells  us,  ‘  tends  to  narrow  tS 
uiitid  and  inflate  the  heart necuuse  ‘  the  secret  sense  of  sfl 
periority';  which’  poor  human  nature  cannot  help  imbibing  whiH 
bolding  the  rod,  is  a  woeful  barrier  to  the  first  .step  of  wisdo™ 
self-knowledge.’  In  the' law,  too,  ‘there  is  a  certain  quainS 
ness  unfavourable  to  tlie  manners.’  And  as  for  physic — ™ 
are  really  afraid  that  herceforward  it  must  lie  tlirown  to 
dogs:  for  ‘of  all  baleful  professions,  .physic  is  the -most  (i||| 
struct! ve  to  morality  and  feeling; — ihn  'nabirual  inhiimari^ 
to  which  they  must  attain  to  render  their  shocking  routine  pr<iS 
ticable  to  them,  would  wound  the  feelings  .of  any  one  exce^ 
a  physician.’  Our  authdr.s{)eaks  of  trade  with  much  more  ii|| 
dulgcnce;  and  in  conclusion  gives  a  decided  preference® 
the  occupation  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  as  being  ‘.most  exemfl 
front  vice.’  9 

We  now  arrive  at  the  ‘  general  matter,  such  as  leads  usfl 
place  in  order  the  principles  .which  form  the  character  of  mat® 


The  chapter  on  age  and  youth,  preceded  by  a  quotation  fro 
‘  Theophrastes,*  affords  we  think  a  strong  presuniptibn  agai'' 
this  ::utljor’s  womanhood  ;  and  is  indeed/of  itself  quite  suti 
cient  to  liiake  a  man  of  her.  The  very  first  sentence  coniaii 
a.direct  censure  on  mond  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  .femali 
under  the  moon.  ‘  Toung'  women  are  romantic^hd  o/d  won< 
are  often  insipid;  and  necessarily  from  the  same  cause 
^  mind.'  The  proof  of  this  extravagant  assertion  is  extreiuej 
^aborate  j  and  wbawverbe  ils  deficiencies,^  in,  other- lespecH 
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we  must  candidly  confess,  our  author's  acquaintance 
ove^l  classical  literature  to  very  great  advantage. 

^The  same  vacuity  which  renders  their  early  years  the  prey  of  pre« 
ircuiig^rous  hopes  and  fond  imagination,  leaves  their  advanced  years  cold  • 
ter  stdl  unproductive,  when  the  season  is  passed  when  expectation  is 
and  adventure  afifiUcdbU.  This  must  unavoidably  happen 
do  'eve  and  vanity  are  the  predominant  springs  of  action,  in  a 

n  society  where  the  gratification  of  those  imfieti  is  left  to  per- 

755  attractions.  That  susccpubility  which  fixes  a  young  woman’s 
•  aitention  on  admiration  is  the  source  of  all  her  animation.’ 

I  rC 

slioi  (li'.piiscdof  tite  sprigluliness  of  young  women,- 

1  ju  tticoat- FI tTcules  couimeiices  a  scandalous  attack  upon 

[(^l„,iqtaunts  aurl  grandiu»nbers.  ‘  An  did  woman,'  he  is  pleased 
,m,(,^B^s(.Tt,  ‘  is  much  more  t/«// and  r«a<W5  thari  an  old  man;’  and 
[j^evjn^ven  advances  so'far  as  to  maintain,  that  *  there  would  be 
of  I'jy*  *’*  an  aluiost  fWf.vm'wa/w/f  charge  of  dulness  against 
tjy,.[)i*women.’  '  This,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  might  possibly  be 
»  but  what  shall  we  say  to’ the  cruel  inuendo  about 
.„'fctiilence  ?’  iVba?  the  conclusion  becomes  irresistible  ;  now 
cloven  ft'ot,  or  rather  the  boots,  cannot  be  overlooked.  If 
)o  cau»W^*''S  woman,  does  this  ‘  lady’  never  expect  to  grow  old?-— 
row  old  already,  has  she  no  bowels  for  herself  and  her  sisters? 
e  of  s®  ’*■  ^  trick;  there  is  no  lady  in  the  case  ;  and  we 

„  yvhiU  hardly  help  wishing,  for  the  sake  of  a  salutary  warning, 
the  intruder  were  turned  loose  among  half  a  dozen  of  hi« 
^umiilBicd  antiques.  He  might  be  assured  they  would  soon  give 
jjlc—j®  a  lively  idea  of  the  fate  of  the  husband  of  Eurydice  ;  and 
jQ  his  head  skimming  along  the  water  with  an  ‘  impeti'  pro- 
tiost  (i*<*^>oned  to  their  wrongs.  , 

umarii  P  le  chapter  on  the  national  character  of  the  Englisli,  cotr- 
ijje  praams  a  very  important  hint  to  those  industrious  worthies -who 
s  exce’^  wits.  ‘  -It  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to  go  to 

nore  ii®*®  watering  place  ;  and  after  figuring  away  as  a  brilliant  ob- 
rence  :^'  pretend  to  fall  into  some  sudden  distress.  There  is  no 
exeu!^**^  that  every  purse  in  the  place  would  open  with  magic 
‘jMcrness ;  one  would  electrify  another.’  The  patriots,  too, 
ads  us  ^F^'y  kaveany  regard  for  their  manes,  would  do  well  to  con- 
of  following  remark  very  seriously.—*  No  one,  who  tho« 

nn  frc*^'’*^y  u*i<^crstandstlae  English,  would  be  surprised  to  bear  Of 
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a«Taii— adoring  a  popular  favourite,  then  destroying  his  manes.’ 
ite'siit^*''®  chapter  on  the  difference. of  character  between  man 
contai®  wonaan,  we  again  obtain  several  glimpses  of  the  beard. 
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author  indeed  professes  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of.his 
>w  ladies,  henJoes  it  with  such  extreme  coarseness  and 
licacy,  that  ,  we  lare  tolerably -certain  they  will  be^a  good 
>  more  displeased  with  his  panegyric  than  his  invective, 
ton’s  charm  ing;  description  of -woman  in.the  person  Qf£ae 
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is  called  ^  curious  and  unnatural  and  the  unfortunate  pc|f 
said  to  have  ‘exposed  himself  niore than  those  who  indulgii 
open  abuses^  Alter  all,  the  offence  seems  to  be  nothinj^  wm 
than  Ids  having  made  the  female  character  at  once  both  nfl 
and  dignified  ;  qualidcs  which  we  must  still  think  to  be  perffl 
ly  compatible,  notwithstanding  the  convincing  assurance^ 
Ibis  ingenious  writer,  that  ‘  meekness  is  always  meeknS 
Frotn  what  particular  class  of' ladies,  his  own  ideas  of  tbeE 
male  character  seem  to  be  taken,  may  be  better  conjeciu^ 
t!ian  expressed.  The  treatment,  however,  of  which  Milton^ 
most  rigiit  to  coinpltdn,  is  not  so  much  in  the  misrepreseiH 
tion  of  his  meaning,  as  in  the  barbarous  attempt  on  hi«  verfl 
cation  :  ‘  lie  for  valour  formed — she  for  modesty  and  io\fl 

ness  1’  9 

Ti)e  observations  on  the  ‘  civil  relation  of  woman  to  goveH 
ment,’  arc  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  than  the  preceding. 
besides  this  writer  ever  thought  of  comparing  women  to 
and  ‘  utensils;’  or  who,  ever  disputed  that  ‘  they  rank  alw 
cats  and  doi»s  in  being  allowed  to  lie  amenable  to  the  law^SW 
their  country- ?’  The  chapter  on  the  influence  of  rank 
charcU't(‘r,  so  far  from  being  the  production  of  a  cap  andbW 
net,  would  disgrace  the  declamatory  harangue  of  a  sans-V 
lottos.  One  passage  will  he  quite  sufficient  as  a  specimenM 

*  The  higher  classes  envelope  themselves  in  a  mist  of  superio® 

presumption,  conceit  and  prejudice  ;  which  tends  to  shut  out  truth! 
nature,  and  in  causing  them  to  imagine  themselves  above  the  rest  of|||| 
creation,  A/V/r  all  the-  real  sympathies  and  data  of  truth  that  lie  bet* 
them  and  the  vulgar,  which  alone  forms  t^e  basis  of  all  reasoning  B 
true  knowledge.  They  travel  in  a  fog,  and  pay  the  costly  price  ofa 
Borance  for  their  arrogance,  i  hey  are  ignorant  that  John,  who  difl 
the  coach  in  which  they  loll,  has  the  mind  of  Pericles  and  the  soii^ 
Alexander,  &c.’  || 

After  this,  %ve  are  not  in  the  least  surprized  to  find  his  lad 
ship  espousing  a  notion,  which  has  been  recently  so  iti|| 
am  pi  i  fled  and  adorned, — that  ‘  it  is  amongst  shopkeem 
petty  farmers,  &c.  that  we  zvculd  descend  to  find  real  feelijB 
—and  affirmijig  that,  with  these  interesting  personages,! 
aie  not  ‘  made  sick  with  the  exotic  contu»e.e»y  of  the  great! 

Under  the  head  of  education,  our  bearded  country  wo:! 
has  the  goodness  to  inform  us,  that  ‘  teaching  children  9 
believe,  however,  she  means  childien)  to  read  in! 

holy  scriptures  is  a  flagrant  mist  ike’;  and  a  few  pages  for! 
v^  e  find  him  pouring  a  formidable  broadside  upon  IVlrs.  Han! 
More.  B 

*  Mrs.  H.  More  has  lately  given  herself  the  trouble  of  compH! 
g  (  of  notions  ridiculously  exact  and  severe  on  many  trifles  whic! 
rerfectly  harmless,  and  some  which  are  even  meritorious.  When! 
t^iks  restraiDiOg  girls  flom  emplo^'ing  tlieir  fancy  in  making  v! 
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pertsinly  betrays  more  of  the  schoolmistress  than  the  philosopher* 
there  is  an  air  of  disproportionafb  gravity  throughout,  above  what 
hipcrtance  of  the  points  upon  which  she  insists  will  lx?ar,  which 
[never  attract  converts.'  Mankind  are  more  deterred  than  invited* by 
j  gravity  itself.  Her  books  are  likely  to  sink  into  the  bands  of  pre- 
^sses  at  seminaries:  for  they  are  calculated  for  no  other  mediumf 
bven  there  they  will  be  read  with  disgust  by  the  young  and  lively, 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  task  is  over.— ^Viitue  lives  with  th®’ 
est  freedom  and  ease.  Gatjtty  is  her  delight,  and  nonsense  a  child 
loves  to  play  withr  But,  according  to  Mrs.  More’s*  account,  it 
d  take  the  wings  of  an  eagle  to  get  up  to  her  temple:  the  claws  of 
Igon  to  open  the  door  when  one  got  there:  the  app^rtite  of  a  cor- 
[nt  to  swallow'  her  food,  and  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to  di* 


We  believe  oiir  readers  are  now  qualified  to  form  a  pretty 
j  govefflfi  ct  notion  of  this  author’s  capabilities  as  a  critic  ;  and 

quite  willing  to  excuse  us,  if  our  sub- 
to remarks  are  rather  cursory.  From  so  profound  a 
nk  his  ladyship  appears  to  be,  very  original  observa- 

3  no  doubt,  will  be  expected  on  such/  passions"  as  those  of 

rank  arrogance,  snllenness,  moroseness,  gravity,  obsti- 

andt**¥’  patriotism,  humanity,  politeness,  economy,  liberty, 
good  temper,  honour,  and  vivacity.  A  person  who 


cinier  with  the  passion  of  superciliousness,  we  are  told, 

superic  comprehend  nothing  but  the  laugh  of  the  hyena,  anti 
t  truthl^ns  and  ends  with  the.  wolves  of  the  desert.’  As  for  the 
rest  ofm^oii  of  modesty,  it  should  seem  that  ^  in  fact,  a  modest 
le  bei\i»riiicr  seldom  oi  never  pleases.’ 

>omng  ^ii  Jvfodesty  is  a  subdued  sense  of  personal  merit,  a  certain  humility  of 

nee  People  think  they  like  modesty,  but  the  description  is  all  they 

who  u  reality  is  too  clumsy,  too  awkward,  too  inanimate."— ‘  Mo¬ 

ttle 

prevents  a  man  from  evincing  himself.  Emotions  are  struggling  ia 
«  Wind  that  he  cannot  place  in  order,  and  which  he  does  not  manifest: 
*^3|become  disorder,"  [and  dreadful  catastrophe]  *  his  wounded  physlog- 
so  is  a  heap  of  ruins."  x 

sort  of  a  lady  wrote  this  ?  Not  less  curious  and  ori* 
^  H  is  the  lucubration  on  love. 


die  for  love  is  no  proof  of  tenderness,  but  of  stupidity  of  mind 
.^.w^jJMhsiinacy  of  temper.  You  may^see  people  dying  for  love  who  have 
I  i*  ^^^rjcility  enough  to  give  up  a  common  argument.  And  do  they 

not  docility  enough  to  submit  to  the  correction 

s  for^  • 

'  women,  they  all  wish  to  marry,  because  it  is  the  most  tplea« 

that  can  happen  to  them.— If  they  do  not- advance  in  rank 
much  consequence  in  the  character  of  a  matron,  which  aa 
they  cannot  possess.  .  And  then  the  duties  of  a  mistress  of  a 
*  -Mri,*'  alf  devellfit  and  exercises  all  the .  latest  energies  of  genius  of  which 
.  are  possessed.’ 

ung  ^  , 

file  uioiit  surprising  specimen  of  originality,  however,  b  the* 
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ingenious  criticism  on  the  ^decapitation  of  Irene,  by  the] 
tan  Mustapha 

•  There  is  something  in  die  story  which  would  certainly  be  ; 
too  barbarous  in  a  Christian  prince*  but  it  is  far  from  a  brutal 
of  barbarity.  It  was  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  monarch,  a 
and  a  man^  who  felt  his  dignity  above  being  tarnished  by  a  woman  [t' 
a  sneer  for  you  !]]  And  wi.en  you  reflect  that  the  eastern  wonie: 
without  education,  and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  fair 
side,  you  may  not  only  venture  to  pardon,  but  to  allow  there  wasi 
thing  grand  and  elegant  in  the  idea.—-* 

In  perfect  conformity  to  this  hypothesis,  is  this  writer's 
nion  of  a  battle,  as  propounded  under  the  ‘  passion*  of  Ta 

‘  A  crowd  is  a  very  fine  sight;  but  a  battle  is  the  most  intere 
grand  spectacle  that  earth  can  ever  aflFord.  There  all  that  is  hum 
summed  up  in  the  present  moment,  felt  without  explanation,  con  j 
and  understood  by  every  one.  There  numbers  call  forth  solemn  i 
while  the  heavens  stretch  over  man,  and  in  the  presence  of  thoir 
of  his  brethren  he  seems  to  appeal  to  the  bosom  of  his  God.- 
army  of  Xerxes  was  such  a  sight  as  the  world  never  saw  before  or , 
The  plains  are  covered ,  the  skies  are  witnessing,  and  “  .every  so 
comes  a  soldier's. sepulchre/^  [Another  improvement  in  the  art  of 
fication.]  *  Never  was  there  a  line  of  more  eloquent  interest  written  t 
hand  of  man.  The  history  of  the  world  is  brought  to  a  crisis  i 
thought.  Man  struggles,  his  brother  resists,  “  and  every  sod  bcc 
a  soldier*s  sepulchre." 

With  similar  eljocjuence  and  discernment  w^e  are  assured, 

*  the  expanse  of  the  ocean  would  certainly  swell  the  soi 
much  higher  sublimity  than  all  the  horses  of  Arabia.* — Bu 
have  already  condescended  . too  far ;  and  are  really  ashamt 
dwellitvg  any  longer  on  a  performance  so  utterly  insigni£ 
and  contemptible.  *  From  the  extract  just  quoted,  one  ^ 
imagine  it  to  be  the  production  of  some  «half-witted  eiii 
stultified  by  the  perusal  of  a  heap  of  French  and  German 
timental  novels.  That  he  now  and  then  discovers  a 
ingenuity  vve  -will  not  deny  :  it  is  only,  however,  in  thew; 
attempting  to  think  ;  audit  wouUi  be  difficult  to  descry  a  tlio 
fully  formed  in  the  whole  treatise.  Of  its  general  merits; 
the  exception  of  the  >unbappy  writer,  it  is  impossible 
imagine,  to  entertain  two  opinions  ;  we  will  only  just  i* 
some  sort  of  consolation,  ihat^  we  should  have  -contented 
selves  with  a  much  shorter  exposure  of  his  ladyship’s  ‘ 
and  vacuous*  performance,  -had  we  not  perceived,  in  the 
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;  the  annual  general  Meeting,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1809.  Witlx 
List  of  Subscribers.  Svo.  pp.  64.  Price  Is.  Hatchard.  1809. 

,  XI.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution,  read 
the  annual  general  Meeting,  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1810.  With 
List  of  Subscribers.  Svo.  pp.  120.  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard. 
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HOEVER  is  the. person  conscious  of  havinqf  originated 
the  idea  of  this  institution,  that  person,  it  may  fairly 
presumed,  can  liave  very  few  consciousnesse.s  equally 
ifying  ;  since  it  is  an  institution  of  which  he  may  justly 
conlidetit  of  the  permanent  existence,  and  of  which  tha 
ation  must  be  infallibly  beneficial  as  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
ed,  and  may  probably  be  at  length  extended,  by  at  least 
idirect  influence,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  least  khowa 
the  most  despised  and  oppressed  division  of  the  human 
.  Tliat  division  has  been  regarded  as  so  utterly  aban» 
d  to  moral  desolation,  that  it  has  been  comparatively  but 
comprehended,  excepting  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
s  trade  in  human  creature.s,  within  the  schemes,  or  even 
peculations,  of  benevolent  projectors :  and  the  references 
e  to  it  have  so  ordinarily  been  those  in  which  European 
national  pride  has  expressed  contempt,  or  those  in  which 
nthropy  has  expressed  despondency,  that  our  very  lan- 
^e  seems  reluctant  to  admit  such  phrases  as  African  ci.* 
■ation,  African  literature,  African  science.  And  it  is 
Her  to  observe,  that  the  Institution  which  is  prosecuting  the 
^Kiis  unfolded  in  these  reports,  avoids  affronting  ihisAsu/cur 
Hir  language.  It  is  not  found  talking  of  the  African 
Hons  of  the  classics,  or  translations  of  the  works  qf  New  ; 
H  uor  does  it.say  a  word  of-  the  future  tiniversities,  or  aca-* 
Hcs  of  arts  and  scnences,  or  observatories,  -  of  Kassina  oc 
Hbiictob.  In  truth,  the  whole  plan  and  the  whole  language 
HistinguLshed  by  an  enlightened  sobriety.  W’hile  there  is 
^H^gree,  even  the  most  splendid,  of  African  improvement, 
'Hlithe  Institution  (leems  it  necessary  .to  a-vow  that  it  places 
jfg  °  the  limits  of  its  remote  and  ultimate  hopes,  it  does 
its  attention  to  be  fixed  on  those  magnificent  pos- 
‘jHies  that  may  be  dimjy  descried  on  the  shadowy  ridgn 
|B«rminate3  a  slope  of  extremely  gentle  ssseoity  and  at« 
VL  9  S 
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taining  its  utmost  elevation  only  at  a  vast  distance.  The] 
paration  of  means  requisite  in  order  to  take  the  very 
steps  with  full  advaiua£ie  is  quite  enough  to  occupy,  for 
present,  the  society’s  best  delil)crations  and  exertions, 
the  measures  it  is  jiuliciously  devising  as  a  commenoem 
are  not  of  a-rature  to  nt>ernte  only  to  some  assignable  ext 
to  supersede  themselves  therefore  by  their  own  success, 
leave,  in  process  of  time,  the  friends  of  Africa  to  the  ne 
sity  of  contri'M'ig  quite  a  new  system  of  means  for  folloi 
on  the  execution  of  the  design  :  they  are  calculated  to  op< 
onward  indefinitely,  to  admit  of  numberless  modification: 
cording  to  cire.u instances,  and  to  coalesce,  we  trust,  wit 
future  well-judged  projects  of  a  specifically  Christian  ph 
thropy. 

Most  readers  wdll  recollect  that  this  institution  was  foi 
immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  for 
general  object  of  attempting,  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Af 
nations,  any  thing  which  could  lie  devised  by  a  combiii 
of  the  most  enlightened  understandings,  aided,  for  prai 
efforts,  by  whatever  pecuniary  means  might  be  furnisht 
individual  liberality, — and  for  the  particular  one  of  exerc 
an  extensive  vigilance  respecting  the  effectual  enforc-emt 
the  abolition  act,  and  detecting  those  attempts  at  evadi 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  would  be  made,  but  of  \ 
no  maq.had  anticipated  the  ample  success  and  impunity  \ 
are  now  proved  to  have  attended  them. — The  meetii 
which  the  first  of  these  four  reports  was  read,  was 
in  which  the  institution  may  be  regarded  as  having  ta 
complete  consistence.  That  report  explains  the  intentii 
the  society,  and  the  suljsequent  ones  relate  its  proce( 
thus  far.  We  will  attempt  a  brief  abstract  of  the  explai 
and  the  histor3\ 

The  most  essential  particulars  of  the  constitution,  th 
jects,  and  the  proposed  expedients  of  the  society  an 
spicuously  stated  in  the  form  of  preliminary  and  const 
resolutions.  The  following  resolutions,,  entered  into 
meeting  previous  to  that  at  which  the  first  report  was 
announce  the  origin  and  general  design  of  the  institution 

‘  1.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ei 
wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Africa  have  suffered  in  their  intercou 
Europe ;  and  from,  a  desire  to  repair  those  wrongs,  as  well  i 
general  feelings  of  benevolence,  is  anxious  to  adopt  such  measure 
&8t  calculated  to  promote  their  civilization  and  happiness. 

*  2.  That  the  approaching  cessation  of  the  slaye-trad;,  hitherto 
6n  by  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Denmark,  will,  in  a  consider 
gree,  remove  the  barrier  which  has  so  long  obstructed  the  natura 
social  improvement  in  Africa;  and  that  the  way  will  - be 
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tencd  for  introducing  the  comforts  and  arts  of  a  more  '  civilized  state  of 
cicty. 

I «  3.  That  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  dif. 
binj[  knowledge,  and  exciting  ii'.dustry  among  the  inhab  tan  s  of 
ifrica,  and  from  obtaining  and  circulating  throughout  this  c  .unti-y  atone  ■ 
hole  and  authentic  information  concerning  the  agricultural  and  commcr* 
Li  faculties  of  that  vast  continent,  ;ind  that  through  the  judicious  pro- 
:ution  of  these  benevolent  endeavours,  we  may  ultimately  look  forward 
the  establishment,  in  the  room  of  that  traffic,  by  which  Africa  hu 
pn  so  long  degraded,  of  a  legitimate  and  far  more  extended  commerce, 
leficial  afke  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of 
eat  Britain  and  Ireland 

4.  1  hat  the  present  period  is  eminently  fitted  for  prosecuting  these 
licvolent  designs; — since  the  suspension,  during  the.war,  of  that  Urge 
jkre  of  the  slave-trade,  which  has  commonly  been  carried  on  by  France^ 
pin,  and  Holland,  will,  when  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  Abolition 
Iws  of  Great  Biitain,  America,  and  Denmark,  produce  nearly  the 
pre  cessation  of  that  traffic  along  a  line  of  coast  extending  between  two 
p  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  thereby  afford  a  peculi.tily  favour* 
K  opportunity  for  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  industry  and  commerce 
■Africa. 

1 5.  That  for  these  purposes  a  society  be  immediately  formed,  to  be 
led  THE  AFRICAN  INSTITUTION.’ 


It  evadin^l'*“®  Summary  of  the  grand  olijects,  for  the  promotion  of 
ut  of  Society  was  forming  itself,  was  followed,  at  the 

junitv  meeting,  by  a  plan  for  its  interior  constitution  and  go- 

meetin®’”*^^^”*^*  together  with  ‘  some  practical  suggestions  as  to 
ad  was riature  of  the  means  most  expedient  to  be  employ- 
ving  tak^  These  were  brought  forward  by  the  committee  .at  the 
intentioi#!^  ^  Report,  and  the  list  of  practical  mea« 

procedlf  ^  proiiosed  to  he  adopted  will  be  foumh  to  include 
e  explana*^  means  which  a  judicious  policy  could  bave'se- 

*  5<&d.  ■  . 

tion,  the !•  To  collect  and 'diffuse,  throughout  this  country,  accurate  informa* 
iety  are  M  respecting  the  natural  productions  of  Africa,  and,  in  general,  res* 
id  constitill'^S  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  the  African  Con- 

t,  and  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  its  inha* 


id  constiti^^ 
•ed  into 
port  was 
stitutiou. 


‘  To  promote  the  instrucuon  of  the  Africans  in  letters  and  useful 
ledge,  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  connexion  with  the  natives  of 
of  the  enot»t''ontinent.  •  ' 


intercourse  ^  « To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Africans  with  re- 
as  well  asi^  to  their  true  interests  ;  and  to  diffuse  information  among  them, 
I  measures  the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the  present  oppor* 

jn  of  substituting  a  beneficial  commerce  in  place' of  the'  Blare* 

hitherto 

consider^K*  To  Introduce  among  .the  msueb  of  ,the  improvements  and  useful  arM 
e  natural^Kiro^  as  are -suited  to  t^ir  condition,  .  v  I  |  .  i  :* 

will  -be  lo  promote  the  cultir^oa  of  ,the  Afticao  epil,  o^t  .o|dy  by  fSb- 

w  '  '  3  JB  2  •  .  ■  ■ 


terorize  and  exertion  in  promoting  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  h 
tution.* 

Even  the  brief  exposition  afforded  by  these  extracts  is 
comprehensive,  as  to  convey  a  clear  general  idea  of  the 
ture  of  the  institution.  In  the  Report  accompanying  tli 
articles,  the  whole  design  is  exhibited  and  defended  with; 
jnirable  clearness  of  statement  and  force  of  reasoning.  I 
an  excellent  example  of  concise  completeness ;  it  raises 
palpably  to  the  reader’s  view  the  essential  fibres  and  > 
niina  of  the  subject,  so  that  in  less  than  an  hour  he  is 
possession  of  the  entire  shape  and  rationale  of.  a  very  f 
tensive  and  diversified  scheme.  It  begins  with  anticipa! 
the  charge  of  rashness  and  visionary  projecting.  To  obv 
this  it  is  suggested, 

*  That  the  most  striking  changes  have  often  been  produced  in ; 
characters  and  fortunes  of  nations,  by  means  apparendy  very  inadeq 
There  have  been  critical  opportunities,  in  which  the  combined  effopi 
a  few  private  men,  or  even  the  energies  of  a  single  mind,  have  suf 
to  effect  great  revolutions  in  the  opinions,  the  manners,  the  lawS)  i 
civil  condiuon  of  a  whole  people,  nay  even  of  a  great  portic 
mankind.’  p.  10. 

It  is  true,  that  such  changes  have,  not  seldom,  been  * 
the  worse ;  the  powerful  minds  that  have  effected  manv^ 
them  having  been  actuated  by '  mere  ambition,  or  others 
cious  passions.  Yet  it  may  be’presumed,  that  if  all  the  gl 
improvements  which  at  the  present  lime  distinguish,  or  tl 
in  past'  ages  distinguished,  some  of  the  nations  of  the  wjj 
could  be  traced  to  their  origin,  it  would  be  found,  in  inan^ 
stances,  that  those  improvemcirts  suddenly  arose  and 
prodigious  advance  under  the  genius,  of  sonie  individual 
each  of  these  nations  ;  as  we  know  to  have  been  tlie|| 
in  the  instances  of  .Cadmus,  Manco  Capac,  Alfred,  andjr; 
ter.  It  is  acknowledged  that  conquest  has  been  the  i| 
and  most,  ordinary  instrument  of  civilization  ;  but  muc'p| 
been  effected  by  the  gentler  operation  of  commerce,  | 
W  ChrUtiatoity  th«  pow^fvl  of  tbo  mUder  modes 


bat 

duc( 

iam 

will! 
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vh  v^izing barbarians  ;  and  this  commerce  can  b.e  set  on  foot* 
d  -  ^thout  the  intervention  of  war,  or  the  concurrence  of  any 
Straordinary  events  or  efforts. 

'  <  The  peaceable  enterprlzes  of  individuals,  aided  by  encouragement  less 
{fnortant  than  that  which  our  institution  may  be  able  to  impart,  have 
oftis  been  sufficient  to  explore  the  resources,  excite  the  {industry,  and  call 
^  lixth  the  commercial  faculties,  of  distant  and  uncivilized  nations.  Let 
kfiiot  be  supposed  then  that  our  association  is  chargeable  with  aiming  at 
...  •tfs  too  vast,  or  too  difficult  for  human  efforts  to  accomplish.  It  we 
jinpose  any  thing  more  arduous  than  has  often  been  effected  before,  it 
fliftst  be  because  it  is  more  easy  to  do  good  by  accident  than  by  dc* 
^n,  from  the  impulse  of  selfish  than  of  benevolent  feelings.'  p.  12. 

To  counteract  the  discouragement  arising  from  a  view  of  • 
the  immense  extent  of  the  field  of  proposed  operation,  the 
Committee  represent,  in  terms  perhaps  rather  more  san- 
,  gtine  and  less  modified  than  they  have  allowed  themselves 
^  ,  tdi  employ  in  any  other  part  of  the  Report,  that  if  once 
‘  fa^t  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  a  country  can  he  in*  • 
’P  dpeed  to  adopt  improvements  which  arc  of  a  nature  to  give 
'aimediate  and  practical  proof  of  advantage,’ their  prevalence 
fdll  rapidly  extend  on  all  sides.  A  happy  and  wonderful  in. 

^  *  stance  in  point  is  doubtless  afforded  in  the  fact,  here  cited 
A  illustration,  the  quick  progress  of  conviction  which  had 
iteompanied  Dr.  Jenners  discovery  into  all  parts  of  the 
world.  But  perhaps  this  instance  will  not  warrant  an  infer* 
i  in  quite  so  bold  and  general  as  the  Committee  are  willing 
draw.  The  small  pox  is  an  evil  very  dreadful  to  the 
ffo^  iatagination  of  even  the  most  hardy  or  the  most  unthinking 
|||rbarians  ;  and  vaccination  is  an  expedient  infinitely  easy,  a 
wing  of  a  moment,  involving  no  pain,  no  exertion  of  mind, 
nf  careful  process  of  action,  no  toil,  no  confinement,  no 
change  from  accustomed  habits.  It  would  be  as  easy  as 
cen  iHinecessary  to  advert  to  Russia,  China,  our  immediate  neigh- 
iany.^urs,  or  even  our  own  country,  for  numerous  proofs  of  the 
slow  progress  of  any  improvement  which  requires  the 
e  Dpwrender  and  reversal  of  any  fixed  habits,  any  considerable 
Of  '^ercise  of  the  understanding,  or  any  great  novelty  of  ma- 
ewcjftal  operation. 

^tThe  report  proceeds  to  combat,  in  a  very,  able  manner,  the 
^  '“‘  Ejections  which  will  be  raised  against  the  design  on  the  ground 
M  fhe  African  character,  as  it  has  been  represented  by  the  ene- 
o®  jies  of.  that  unfortunate  race.  Many  of  these  accusers  assert 
radical  nature  of  the  negroes  to  be  such  as  to  doom 
^  eternal  impossibility  of  intellectual  and  moral  ex- 

oc“25^®oce,  and  even  to  forbid  their  attainment,  of  the  humblest 
and  advantages  of  civilization.  The  report  observes  that 
s  i  ws  judgement,  pronounced  by  the  oppressors  of  the  Afri* 
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cans,  is  founded  on  an  exap;gcrated'  estimate  of  those  ver^^i 
vices  which  these  oppressors  themselves  have  created  in  theii||i|te 
by  infl  icting  the  misery  and  degradation  of  slavery.,  a  condij^e 
tioi>  in  which  some  of  the  had.qnalities  imputed  will  inevitabl|rt|h 
be  always  fotind ;  but  that  even  these  accusers  are,  in  theii^  r* 
testimony,  so  discordant  with  one  another,  and  wiih'them0id 
selves,,  as  to  justify  the  opinion,  even  if  there  were  no  moriioo 
direct  evidence  to  rest  it  on,  that  the  negroes,  notvvithstandin|ajg( 
their  debased' condition,  disclose  so  many  favourable  indica^m 
tions  as  not  to  b*ave  materials  enough,  of  decidedly  l)aili^( 
quality,  for  false  accusers  and  unjust  judges  to  elaborate  int(]|f  tl 
a  comprehensive  condemnation,  without  being  betrayed,  iireHg 
the  attempt,  into  the  grossest  inconsistencies  and  contradicf^n 
tions.  rSiti 

^  Yet  here  their  testimony  has  proved  to  be  not .  a  little  discordant^^'^ 
so  that  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  ordinary  effects  of  oppressionF^^ 
the  character  of  the  negro  mi rrht  be  vindicated  By  the  admissions  oriniY  ^ 
consistencies  of  his  enemies. —  If  he  be  accused  of  brutal  stupidity 
one  of  these  prejudiced  witnesses,  another,  or  perhaps  the  same,  taxei^i 
him  with  the  most  refined  dissimulation,  and  the  most  ingenious  metho'ii  Bt 
of  deceit.  If  the  negroes  are  represented  as  base  and  cowardly*  theijstlii, 
are,  in  the  same  volume,  exhibited  as  braving  death  in  its  most  hideou  ti«i 
forms,  with  more  than  human  fortitude.  Insensibility  and  excessive 
sioD,  apathy  and  enthusiasm,  want  of  natural  affection  and  a  fond 
tachment  to  their  friends,  shipmates,  and  countrymen,  are  all  ascribed  u 
them  by  the  same  inconsistent  pens.  We  are  told,  by  almost  every 
colonial  writer,  that  severe  coercion  is  necessary  to  quicken  them  to  ac* 
tion  ;  yet  some  of  those  authorities,  and  among  them  the  most  celebrateii| 
advocate  of  negro  slavery  in  France,  ascribe  to  them  an  almost  preter-^^  ^ 
natural  energy.  After  working  for  twenty- four  hours  without  remissionp^ 
they  will,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  writer,  voluntarily  tra\Tl 
or  three  leagues,  spend  the  whole  night  in  dancing  and  revelling, 
return  by  day-break  to  take  their  share  in  the  most  arduous  labours  of 
crop,  without  any  intermediate,  repose.  They  will,  he  assures  us,  pa 
an  entire  week  witliout  sleep,  and  yet  go  through  their  accustomed 
with  their  usual  vigour.  In  short  he  describes  them  as  {possessing  bodilip*  1 
qualities  far  superior  to  those  of  other  men,  and  states  it  as  a  strong  argn  ^ 
nient  for  effecting  a  counter  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  that  if  to  surf^ 
physical  powers  intellectual  culture  w^erc  added,  the  negroes  might  conqiK-|^ 
the  world.  But  we  might  appeal,  also  to  other  hostile  testimony  whid. 
is  less  inconsistent  with  itself ;  for  some  colonial  writers,  amidst  diei  j 
zeal  for  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  have  occasionally  aspired  to  the  praift™ 
of  candour  in  regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  slaves,  and  have  ex-  < 
pressly  repelled  some  of  the  accusations  which  have  been  adduced  bf 
other  writers  of  the  same  pjirty.,  The  ingenuity  of  the  negroes  is  ad¬ 
mitted  or  defended  by  one  eminent  authenty,  their  gratitude  by  another, 
their  parental  .and  filial  affection  by  a  third,  their  humanity  by  a  fourtbtU 
their  docility  and  improvement  under  religious  instructioDi  by  all  who  haTtl||j 
treated  on  this  subject.’  p.  !?•  W 
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^cr  'The  Report  proceeds  to  alledge,  in  extenuation  of  the  sd« 
her^iitcd  faults  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they 
'ndilHlte  been  left  to  a  more  complete  ignorance  than  was  ever’ 
ablpeihaps  suffered  to  remain  among  any  part  of  the  people 
a  civilized  country,  the  mass  of  them  having  been  de- 
leffloied  any  specie's  or  degree  of  education  or  -religmus  instruc- 
nofition  ;  notwithstanding  its  being  a  notorious  fact,  acknow- 
diniedged  by  the  planters  themselves,  that  a  striking  improre- 
lica®eiit  has  been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  slaves,  in- 
ha'thflse  parts  of  the  Islands  which  have  pennittecl  the  labours 
int(^  the  Missionaries  sent  by  the  ‘charitable  zeal  of  some 
I,  irfeKgious  societies  in  this  country.’ — Here  it  is  not  easy  to 
idic-^oid  expressing,  en  passant,  our  wonder  that  some  effectual 
restraint  has  not  been  put,  (as  far  as  we  have  any  ground  to 
Jan, believe)  on  the  detestable  intolerance  of  the  Jamaica  Go-  , 
ssiorV®ra*ffcnt;  which  has,  for  a  number  ol  years  past,  complete- 
orijy  or  very  nearly  interdicted,  in  th-at  island,  the  labours, 
ityb, Confessedly  so  beneheial,  of  the  missionaries.  If  that  go- 
taxci^nment  is  really  under  a  superior  authority,  it  seCms  not' 
tthod-a  Httle  strange  that  its  prohibitory  statutes  should  so  con- 
*  tlH;5tiittly  have  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  their  complete  opera- 
idcoiition.  May  that  government  with  the  same  impunity  defy  its 
superior,  in  what  concerns  the  regulations  respecting  sugar 
,^'and  tobacco  ?  - 

I'be  Committee  state  that  any  direct  attempts  for  the  prQ- 
to  Christianity  in  Africa,  do  not  conoe  within  their 

brateiwgn-- 


preter.  *  It  is  true  the  plan  of  this  institution  does  not  embrace  the  propa< 

•  r  •  •  ft*  I*  ■  «  •  * 


of  the  mia- 
to  them  all.’ 


lissiorraon  of  Christianity,  by  any  efforts  of  our  ov/n.  That  blessing  may 
el  tuibc  best  communicated  to  Africa  by  the  societies  which  are  already  en- 
r,  anipied  in  religious  missions,  or  may  hereafter  embark  in  them*  But  to 
of  th'in»rovlog  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Natives,  we  shall  greatly  fa- 
1,  their  conversion,  and  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  rais¬ 

ed  shall  indirectly,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  be  serviceable  to  them  all.’ 
bodlljp*  Ul.  ■  ,  . 

argil  »phe  indolence  of  the  people  of  Africa  is  the  next  thing 
o  the  Institution  expects  to  find  alleged  and  exaggerated 

objection  to  its  designs ;  the  general  answer  to  which  ob¬ 
it  theij*®'*®*'  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 

ive  ex-  <  Indolence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  common  characteristic  of  all 
:ed  Wiviiized  people  ;  and  therefore  if  this  imputation,  supposing  it  true, 

'  ^  conclusive  argument  against  attempting  to  convey  to  Africa  those 

nother-twui  arts  which  cannot  subsist  without  labour,  it  would  apply  to  every 
fourtki  w|ilar  attempt  •  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  conclttsive  a- 
10  l^st  the  endeavour,  at  any  time  or  place,  or  in  any  mode,  to  im- 
iHre  the  condition  of  oiir  speciei.  Nay,  it  would  become  aa  iaexplt* 


I  is  ai- 
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cable  paradox,  how  men  who  were  once  in  a  barbarous  state,  like  our 
cestors,  should  ever  have  been  raised  from  it.  But  indolence  is  a 
ease  which  it  is  the  business  of  civilization  to  cure.  The  motives 
the  means  of  industry  must  be  supplied,  before  men  can  begin  to  be 
dustrious.  This  argument,  therefore,  against  our  present  undertakings 
like  making  it  an  objection  to  the  visit  of  the  physician,  that  the  pat'k 
is  sick.’  p.  22,  j 

The  Committee  then  advert  to  various  instances  of  t? 
success  of  well-judged  efl'orts  for  transforming  barbariaiisi. 
to  civilized  societies,  and  very  pointedly  and  triumpharr 
to  the  admirable  plan  successfully  tried  by  the  Quakers  t 
the  savages  of  North  America,  the  one  tribe  of  human  H 
ings  of  whose  barbarous  rovings  scarcely  any  speculator  I 
foreseen  any  other  possible  termination  than  the  extincti 
of  the  wanderers.’  The  promising  effects  of  this  orii_ 
iial  contrivance  for  teaching  these  wild  aborigines  to  fii 
for  the  first  time,  a  home  in  their  own  country,  and  to  ack 
that  home  with  the  virtues,  arts,  and  simple  refinemei 
which  will  render  the  vernal  season  of  their  civilization 
enchanting  to  them  and  their  benevolent  instructors,  are  c( 
templatcd  with  peculiar  complacency  by  the  Committee, 
a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  mere  private  association,  i 
^indeed  as  a  proof  of  such  associations  being  the  fittest  age 
in  plans  of  civilizing  barbarians. 

The  indolence,  and  the  vices  and  miseries  naturally  | 
tendant  on  the  indolence,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Afrk 
coast,  are  perfectly  brought  home  as  a  charge  on  the  si; 
trade,  and  therefore  on  the  nations  that  have  had  the  .  ch, 
concern  in  that  trade,  not  only  by  a  just  observation  on  its  1'^ 
dency  to  destroy  all  the  motives  to  industry,  but  by  the  str 
ing  fact,  that  in  their  grosser  forms  they  are  confined  to  i 
coast. 

Several  interesting  quotations  are  introduced  from  ) 
Park,  in  testimony  to  the  favourable  dispositions  and  hal 
of  some  of  the  nations,  and  to  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
which  all  the  rich  and  valuable  productions,  both  of  r 
Past  and  West  Indies,  might  easily  be  naturalized  and  brou; 
to  the  utmost  perfection.  “  Nothing,”  says  Mr.  Park,  ‘ 
wanting  to  this  end  but  example  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
natives,  and  instruction  to  enable  them  to  direct  their  inil 
try  to  proper  objects.” 

I'he  Committee  easily  foresaw  that  those  prognosticau 
whose  selfishness  regularly  despairs  of  all  good  designs  as 
excuse  for  not  co-operating  in  them,  or  whose  malignity  gl 
ly  seizes  any  hope  of  .their  frustration,  would  find  an  evil  oc 
for  the  project  in  the  failure  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Conipsi 
the  character  and  results,  therefore,  of  that  Company’s  un^ 
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our  .  i^ing  are  considered  at  greater  length  than  any  of  the  other 
is  a  d  ii)eJ  ^ed  grounds  of  discouragement.  And  it  is  shewn  with 
ves  a  evidence,  that  ,  though  that  Company’s  expectations 

o  ^re  disappointed  in  so  far  as  they  might  have  calculated  on 

©biinnercial  gains,  and  though  their  capital  was  sunk  witliout 

'  having  yielded  any  interest,  the  benevolence  of  the  Pro* 

l^prietors  has  ample  consolation  in  those  advantages  of  a  higher 
.  :  tflJer,  which  have  clearly  resulted  from  their  undertaking.  The 

iansi  iguses  of  the  bad  success,  with  respect  to  pecuniary  ocnefit 
phan  01  indemnity,  of  that  undertaking,  are  found  in  the  improvi- 
^litly  disinterested  terms  on  which  the  company  embarked 
nan  I  jg  unexpected  continuance  of  the  slave  tr.'ide  for  so 

tor  1  liany  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  the  equally 
tinct  ^lexpected  maritime  war.  The  force  of  the  first  of  these 
»  ^^'t  ^uses  is  exhibited  in  this  short  statement. 

. In  attempting  to  found  a  new  Colony,  which,  if  successful,  was  to 
^  Ax  to  this  country  great  commercial  advantages,  the  Company  took 
emei  ^  whole  charge  of  the  civil  government,  of  the  public* 

ation  ^‘rks,  and  of  the  military  defence  of  the  settlement.  At  the  same 
are  C(  no  part  of  the  possible  profits  was  secured  exclusively  to  itself.  If 
ittee,  ^  richest  channels  of  commerce  had  been  eventually  opened  at  Sierra^ 
ion,  c  i^one,  every  one  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  would  have  had  the  same 
t  a^c  to  trade  there  as  the  Company  or  its  members.  No  monopoly, 


t  age  to  trade  there  as  the  Company  or  its  members.  No  mono 
al  commercial  privilege,  W’as  obtained  or  asked. — ^That  undertaking 


was 


rally  precedent  in  modern  times,  and  its  singular  liberality  might 

Afrit  furnish  an  adequate  reason  for  its  failure.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
I  I  vfbrid,  since  the  value  of  colonial  commerce,  and  the  expence  of  co- 
^  Iftiiai  establishments  have  been  known,  have  men  associated  to  settle  in 
le  .  cn  jyj  uncivilized  country  on  terms  like  these.  The  mother  country,  sure 
\  Us  ^  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  success,  has  commonly  undertaken  the 
le  sir,  da  rge  of  their  government  and  protection ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
id  to  i  this  charge  has  borne  no  small  proportion  to  the  early  value  of  even  the 
|p»st  prosperous  Colony.'  p.  36. 

1791,  when  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  was  formed, 
id  hal)^0  slave  trade  was,  with  apparently  good  reason,  considered 
^^^‘»Hvery  near  an  end. 

\irou£l*  Company  calculated  on  being  delivered  from  the  rivalship  of 
^T^t  traffic  almost  as  soon  as  a  beneficial  substitute  could  be  offered  foF 
Y  Africa,  instead  of  which,  that  bane  of  industry  and  innocent 

us  01  ^^pnnierce  was  permitted  to  outlive  their  fneans  of  competition  with 
ir  They  even  in  vain  solicited  parliament  to  banish  it  Irom  that  al- 

JnSDst  depopulated  region  of  Africa  in  which  their  settlement  was  form- 
sticait^  English  slave  traders  were  permitted  to  the  last  to  frequent  the 

ns  as  coast,  to  trade  even  in  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  their  6f- 

of  European  goods,  which  they  furnish  upon  credit,  to  preserve 
jvil  or  .  ^^^^^cticn  and  influence  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  Thoie 
impr  Africans  were  therefore  easily  diverted  from  improvements, 

s  ufiy  ^  the  Company  would  hare  led  them  ;  and  they  were  at 


The  able  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  a  good  deal  in  tli»db^ 
nature  of  a  gratuitous,  though  not  undeserved,  service  pr 
the  Sierra  Leone  ('ompany  and  their  undertaking;  since^gra 
IS  the 'Report  observes,  though  the  slender  success  of 
colony  did  not  admit  of  such  an‘*’explanation,  its  failure 
a  cohniy  would  be  no  just  cause  of  discouragement  to  tltpOfU 
African  Institution,  because  *  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan 
that  Institution  to  purchase  territory  in  Africa,  to  found  :0!>tin 
colony,  or  even  to  carry  on  commerce.*  It  proposes  to  icbtf'qr 
fuse  a  spirit  of  improvement  into  Africa  by  means  of  fy  mi 
much  less  expensive,  and  a  much  more  light  and  free  ani‘*  la 
extensible  contact  with  its  coasts.  The"  following  is  a  conckiaiitel 
sketch  of  tlie  proposed  method.  '  i 

*  We  shall  endeavour  to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  excite ’industry !: 
Africa,  by  methods  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  manners  or  t'J 
inhabitants.  We  trust  to  be  able,  in  various  ways  to  promote  an  a;' 

auaintance  with  letters,  and  with  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  c' 
ifferent  parts  of  the  coast.  We  hope  also  to  find  enterprizing  and  i: 
^liigent  men,  who  will  explore  the  interior,  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosis;' 
but  to  soften  and  disseminate  useful  knowledge,  and  to  open  sources.  « 
future  intercourse.  B' t  information  must  also  be  diffused,  and  the  spir.  It  O' 
of  commercial  enlerpnze  excited,  at  home,  in  order  that  individuals  raJe  pr 
be  prompted  by  self-interest  to  aid  us  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  ii||^a 
even  in  Ureat  Britain  we  have  societies  to  suggest,  patronize,  and  recoi^umli 
mend,  improvv  nients  in  agriculture;  to  foster  the  arts  and  sciences ; ^be\ 
encourage  our  fisheries ;  and  to  promote  other  national  objects ;  v^lshmei 
should  not  a  society  to  encourage  African  agriculture,  and  African  |jjj^ 
meroe,  be  equally  ust-ful  and  necessary  ?— To  collect  and  circulate 
formation  respecting  the  commercial  faculties  of  Africa,  cannot  belt  ^  ^ 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  commerce  with  that  country,  than  ^ 
publication  of  agricultural  intelligence  of  of  useful  discoveries  is  to 
improvement  of  our  English  husbandry,  arts,  and  manufactures: 
medals  or  honorary  bounties  may  excite  a  competition  in  the  importiit^^^’^* 
from  /\frica  of  gum,  ivory,  dye-woods,  indigo,  or  cotton,  as  well  as 
the  planting  of  oaks,  the  catching  of  fish,  or  the  breeding  of  caul  4 


This  is,  of  course,  a  selection  of  a  few  of  the  intendt 
expedients  by  way  of  specimen,  to  prove  that  the  society  t 
not  been  studying  oriental  fiction,  nor  merely  theoretic 
losophy,  while  talking  of  a  practical  attempt  for  the  bene 
of  Atrica:  according  to  the  suggestions  of  its  progress 
experience,  tue  means  and  methods  will  be  multiplied  & 
modified  indefinitely. 

In  contemplation  of  such  a  scheme,  the  committee  is  high 
gratified  in  declaring  how  much  encouragement  it  dern^ 
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■  rmntl'ose  points  of  the  experience  of  the  Sierra  Leone  com- 
gjnv  in  which  that  company'  has  not  failed.  It  has  not  failed 
•0  obtain  i)roof,  that  the  Africair  coast  is  capable  of  rivalling; 
tie  prochice  of  the  West  Indies.  ‘  It  has  demonstrated  that 
roarOx  S  in  a  state  of  freedom  may  be  induced  to  labour  in  the 
It  has  proved  that  the  native  chiefs  may  be  made  to 
"inda>tand  such  views  as  the  institution  wishes  to  impress 
tliem.  And  above  all,  it  has  shewn  that  the  grand 
c*l»tacle  to  their  heartily  embracing  tliose  views,  has  been  the 
1  fOntinuance  of  the  slave  trade.’  That  colony  has  also  decided 
inJle'qoostion  whether  Africans  are  capable  of  being  governed 
f  i\  mild  laws,  and  without  the  help  of  whips  and  chains. 

ir  *  to  that  centrical  part  of  the  great  African  continent,  schools  may  be 
cisiailfced,  useful  arts  may  be  taught,  and  an  emporium  of  commerce 
e  d|§)iishcd,  by  those  whom  our  patronage  may  animate,  or  our  in- 
.)ntoPon  enable,  to  engage  in  such  undertakings.  There,  native  agents 
rW  to  found,  and  the  African  languages  acquired.  From  thence,  tra- 
'"m(|||may  diverge  on  their  journeys  or  discovery,  and  there  the  scatter- 
[  "'.liW  of  information  from  the  interior  may  be  collected.  Nor  is  it  a 
’’  fmjfedvance  towards  our  ultimate  purpose,  to  have  a  secure  and  con> 
°.'  |iI|B|  station  already  provided  on  the  coast,  with  copious  means  both  of 

and  subsistence.'  p.  40. 

:es; 

spi-dt  is  represented  as  a  still  greater  point  gained  than  any  of ' 
i  miejlfr'ceding,  that  the  colony  has  been  the  means  of  impart- 
’•  practical  conviction  to  the  natives  in  its  vicinity,  and 
^co!)<|^|ed  on  facts,  wliich  cannot  have  failed  to  become  knovvn 
JSiyrb^oud  that  confined  locality,  that  it  is  possible  for  Eng- 
1  '‘Ifhmen  to  visit  their  coasts  with  benevolent  intentions,  to  in- 
>  co'te  them  to  an  intercourse  not  intended  as  a  snare,  and  tp' 
^®.5er  to  them  in  simplicity  the  means  of  r^nde.dng  their  coun-' 
\y  a  more  happy  abotle,  instead  of  luring  or  forcing  thein 
pitp  receptacles  [)repared  for  transporting  them  from  it  for- 

Netr  the  end,  the  report  places  in  a  strong  light  the  single 
that  has  resulted  from  the  slave  trade,  namely, 
cfniliiat  U  has  created  among  the  people  of  Africa  a  necessity  for 
aropcau  commodities;  which  necessity,  now  when  that  trade 
end:  presents  a  mo.st  opportune  facility  of  opening  a 

'ci'd  intercourse  of  a  new  order.  The  importance  of 
1C  rl**®  in  a  benevolent  view,  must  be  instantaneously 

bent  every  reader;  and  its  importance  as  atfecting 

**"‘iional  self-interest  is  forcibly  st  .ted  in  the  report, 
jd  t  indicated  a  shrewd  knowledge  ot  English  human  na- 
ire,  by  reserving  for  a  conclusion  the  mightiest  argument--- 
liigM^  ^  proposed  ueiieftcence  to  the  Africans  will  oeof-ex- 

ileviv?  j  ^  service  to  ourselves,  on  the  ground  of  lucrative  tradey 
Qu  r^'iistance  to 
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*  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  the  benefits  which  this  country  is 
derive  from  such  a  developement  of  the  faculties  of  the  African  contirP?**  I 
While  that  gigantic  power,  at  the  feet  of  which  the  continent  of  E^tnpoHaii 
now  lies  prostrate,  is  employing  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  our^fe**  Aitici 
merce  from  flowing  in  its  ancient  channels,  surely  it  becomes  tsp^pibil 
cherish  every  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  other  outlets.  WeeraStlie 
achieved  a  great  and  splendid  act  of  national  justice  in  abolishinjsura  hit] 
slave  trade.  The  chain  which  bound  Africa  to  the  dust,  and  prcTvjnd  sowt 
the  success  of  every  effort  that  was  made  to  raise  her,  is  now 
Let  our  benevolence  interpose  to  repair  the  ruin  and  degradation  wtggyQjj.uj 
contributed  to  bring  upon  her,  and  to  teach  her  the  use  of  her 
faculties ;  and  we  may  soon  discover,  by  our  own  happy 
in  exercising  justice  and  benevolence  towards  her,  whatever  may  g  , 
apparent  sacrifice,  we  have  only  been  laying  a  more  solid  fdundaiic;  ,  '  ‘ 
our  own  national  prosperity.’  p.  47. 

We  have  thus  atten.pted  to  present'to  our  readers  the^jg... 
stance  of  this  report ;  a  performance,  however,  alread\’jjj„|j 


extremely  compressed,  so  dense  at  every  point,  as  to  he  jfjjjjjj. 
iinsuscepiiblo  of  abridgement.  Otherwise  fewer  P^gesjoj 


we  have  occupied  should  have  included  also  a  brief  iiHperation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  institution  during  four  succcij^Q^l^lijo 
years,  as  detailed  in  the  subsequent  reports.  A  very.yfjjy  ?  ® 
pages  of  our  next  number  must  make  up  the  deficiency.ip  siq)por 


Art.  XII.  Intimations  and  Evidences  of  a  future  State.  By  the 

Thomas  Watson,  l2mo.  pp.  176.  Price  Ss.  Longman  &  Co. 

®  towers  to 


'T'HE  moral  constitution  of  human  nature  affords  a  sue.  It  is 
and  convincing  presumption  of  the  immortality  ofiid  congi 
soul.  Man  commences  his  existence  in  a  state  of  imbeure  and 
and  dependence.  He  is  more  helpless  than  most  othene;  becai 
mated  beings  in  the  first  period  of  life,  and  continuestlete ;  he 
longer  time  in  that  condition.  In  a  few  years  the  beasts  t’xajfation 
desart  and  the  field  attain  the  maturity  of  their  strength, ionsenant 
all  their  instincts  and  powers  fully  developed;  while  theifflenfs  of 
who  was  their  contemporary,  has  advanced  only  throiigtfnich  his 
or  two  of  his  earliest  stages,  and  his  education  is  barely  fianffestai 
menced.  Soon,  however,  his  exalted  rank  in  the  sc  -  After  al 
creation  is  discovered.  He  articulates  ;  and  his  first  que  Utur(3  sta 
are  indications  of  a  principle  by  which  lie  is  peculiarlpridence 
tinguished.  Curiosity  prompts  the  inquiries  of  the  I'eraJ  clfei 
and  the  solutions  lay  a  foundation  for  the  researches  i>He»  this 
man.  character 


The  progress  of  years  is  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Bhed  dc; 
laws  of  nature,  in  its  most  extended  and  most  minute  iiB,  .\vith( 
tions,  are  ascertained  by  his  sagacity.  He  studies  hiA>*>ftl  tin 
and  the  movements  of  that  wondrous  faculty  which  Such 
to  so  high  an  elevation,,  become  subjected  to  his  ^lunie  1 
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H  Watson’s  Evidences  of  a  future  State. 

He  is  moreover  a  social  being,  and  sustains  a  variety  of 
pritant  relations  to  the  beings  around  him.  Hence  arise 
rd&!ties,  Ills  virtues,  his  ideas  of  riglit,  obligation,  and  rc- 
pisibility.  He  feels  that  he  is  accountable,  anil  can  never 
IS  the  conviction  from  his  mind.  The  light  of  nature  as- 
rei  him  that  tliere  is  a  first  cause,  of  supreme  intelligence 
d  power ;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  his 
isfrnce  and  government,  arises  from  the  perception  of  be- 
voient  design  in  the  various  arrangements  of  nature.  The 
lating  machinery  of  the  universe  is  obviously  adapted  to 
oinote  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  man. 

Sttdi  are  his  discoveries  ;  but  is  he  satisfied?  Universal  ex- 
[fi^nce  and  observation  have  often  resolved  the  question,  and 
relied  us  to  the  unceasing  exertion  of  man’s  active  ener- 

to  his  aim  after  progressive  improvement;  to  his  con- 
lued  ami  unwearied  pursuit  after  happiness.  The  approach 
that  period  which  closes  all  the  scenes  of  time,  diminishes 
it  his  desires.  His  affections  and  feelings  still  continue  their 
lei^tion  and  influence  ;  and  he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with 
joaising  apprehension  or  lively  hope.  And  is  there  no  fu- 
rity  ?  Is  the  extensive  apparatus  of  nature  designed  only 
st^iport  a  short-lived  existence;  a  life  chequered  by  va- 
jusscenes,  attended  with  indefinite  improvement  of  intel- 
ctUxtl  and  moral  character  : — and  are  all  these  capacities  and 
iwers  to  meet  with  their  final  termination  here?  It  cannot 
1.  It  is  a  conclusion  opposed  to  all  our  notions  6f  fitness 
id  congruity,  and  contrary  to  the  general  analogies  of  na- 
re:and  the  universal  conceptions  of  mankind.  It  cannot 
i;  because  here  the  system  of  moral  retribution  is  incoin- 
ete;  here  we'often  witness  the  depression  of  virtue  and, the 
taltation  of  vice.  A  future  state  is  the  only  fact,  which  is 
nuDiiant  with  our  wishes,-  and  which  harmonizes  the  arrange- 
enfe  of  Providence  with  those  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being 
nich  his  own  gift  of  reason  has  enabled  us  to  form  from  the 
lanifestations  of  his  power  and  benignity. 

A^er  all  these  well-founded  reasonings,  the  doctrine  of  a 
ituce  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  requires  a  degree  of 
ddence  more  palpable,  more  affecting,  to  produce  any  ge- 
p.  ,  on  the  moral  characters  of  men.  Revelation  sup- 
lii^  this  deficiency.  The  gospel  alone,  which  exnibits  the 
lector  and  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  to  our  view,  hath  abo- 
*bed  death,  and  brought  life  and  ini.uortalily  to  light.  It 
tt.  withdrawn  the  veil  which  hung  over  futurity,  and  illu- 
n^l  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. , 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments  contained  in'the 
Munje  before  us;  and  dur  cotnmendatiotis  are  due  to  Mr, 
r  ition,fg(  hatying  collected  and  arranged  them  in  an  interest- 
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ill"  ami  perspicuous  dissertation  on  this  important 


prMIsay, 

The  first  part  of  his  work  is  intitled,  ‘  Evidences  Jrom 
and  Natural  Religion  — the  second,  *  Evidences  from 
.lation.’  On  a  series  of  topics  which  nave  undergone  so 
discussions,  and  which  have  been  presented  in  such 
forms  and  combinations,  we  could  not  expect  much  n  no 

either  of  reasoning  or  illustration.  His  language  is  plaiiconSct  of 
miliar,  and  energetic  ;  and  the  order  of  his  arguments  In  fnp^  mam 
We  were  much  pleased  by  the  chapters  on  the  ‘  moral  was,  orwh: 
racter  of  Christ,’  as  far  as  the  delineation  is  extended.  doctr 
haps  Mr.  Watson  might  deem-  it  irrelevant  to  enter  on  athey, leave  w 
mal  exposition  of  the  doctrines  he  asserted,  and  whicl;^f®'|jp*’.'ii*’’ 
Apostles  afterwards  more  fully  ex[)lained.  Yet,  we  tliiiii^** 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  that  character 
its  sublime  displays,  and  more  devoutly  felt  its  attractioii*KA^mr»', 
would  somewhere  or  other  have  made  it  evident,  that  Iv, 
teemed  that  glorious  Being  as  more  than  a  teacher,  moroi^»hilsth 
a  perfect  model  of  moral  excellence,  more  than  a  niaiijefbut’  pp 

the  truth  he  taught : — as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviui* - ^7 — 

the  world.  We  think  that  .these  high  desigjiations  woiild**^' 
been  regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  nature^ 
office,  and  their  full  import  explicitly  avowed.  The  oiim* 
of  Mr.  W.  on  this  subject  naturally  excite  the  painful  si— 
cion,  that,  however  warmly  he  may  eulogize  the  found  1  “ 


mam 


ucifix 
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the  Christian  faith,  he  is  nevertheless  unwilling  that  ‘  all 
should  honour  the  Son,’  with  that  homage  and  devc'  . 
which  the  sacred  writers  assert  to  be  his  true  and  legitiif^®^,* 
claims.  ■  H*  “)■ 

While  we  sincerely  regret  a  deficiency  of  this  nature,  "^'“7  pla; 
are  happy  to  find  that  he  does  not  assume  a  tone  of  in’  do, 
i;ant  dogmatism  in  vyhat  he  has  asserted  concerning 
racter  of  Christ;  nor  reprobate  with  malignant  ^spcriujjgjjj  P' 
those  who  may  advance  higher  in  their  admiration  of  “  tent*liapDet 
himself.  As  far  as  the  main  argument  of  the  work 
cerned,  he  has  adduced  a  sufficiency  of  proof,  and  prcsfprtfl  $1,^, 
it  to  our  view  in  an  able  and  convincing  manner.  Scepdareai^  hand 
itself  must  be  credulous  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  any  cot  ao-niucl 
evidence,  in  spite  of  the  moral  demonstration  by  whicb^t  ^ 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  supported.  Diddle  at 

The  following  passage  on  the' character  of  Christ  as 
by  tlie  Evangelists,  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  <  j- 

style  and  reasoning.  The  intelligent  reader  will  percei;jr<>|^’  jvi, 
striking  coincidence  between  the  argument  .here  illustn 
and  the  eloquent  description  of  the  ingenious  and  unl'^^  •  , 

Rousseau  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  S( 

.  *  Is  it  not  a  most  unaccountable  phenomenon  that  they  fthe  £tw-J  .  H 
lists)  should  have  struck  all  at  once  into  a  new  line  of  virtues,  an(t|i^&|^i  'f. 
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0snyf  produced  a  character  entirely  new  and  highly  finished  ?  If  we 
to  suppose  them  to  be  impostors,  we  must  admit  farther,  that  instead 
dog  these  illiterate  and  artless  men,  strangers  to  life  and  manners, 
must  have  possessed  uncommon  abilities,  a  most  perfect  acouaintance 
human  nature,  and  the  most  consummate. art  to  disguise  all  their  dc* 
h  And  yet  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  give  them  this  character. 

But  not  only  is  the  character  itself  singular  and  totally  new,  but  their 
luct  of  the  history  is  equally  unprecedented.  They  never  attempt  in  a 
ad  manner,  to  delineate  a  character,  or  to  tell  what  their  master  really 
,  or  what  they  thought  of  him,  but  give  you  a  collection  of  detached 
I,  doctrines  and  morals,  arrange  d  in  some  sort  of  order ;  and  these 
rfcave  with  the  world,  from  which  they  are  to  form  their  opin  on  of 
ilChrist.  They  give  you  his  discourses,  his  prayers,  his  sufferings, 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  without  any  comment,  any  expression 
a  themselves,  of  gratitude,  of  wonder,  or  of  love.  There  is  some- 
ig 'Uncommon  and  unaccountable  in  all  this.  The  sin  gular  conduct  of 
hfetory  prepares  us  to  expect  something  extraordinary  in  the  character  ; 
rsonage  from  another  world  to  tabernacle  amongst  men,  arid  whose 
,  whilst  here,  was  much  unlike  every  thing  that  the  world  had  ever  seen 
it.’  pp.  112—113. 

.  XIII.  The  Mixture  ;  or  too  true  a 'Pale  :  being  a  Combination  of 
nfortunate  and  fortunate  Events  ;  proving  playing  too  deep  or  gamb- 
[g  is  pernicious.  By  'Pimothy  Tangible.  8vo.  pp.  20.  Price  onlif 
tnejience !  Sherwood.  1810. 

reader,  we  presume,  can  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Tan¬ 
gible’s  ingenuity,  when  he  learns  that  this  tale  is  so  con- 
□eted,  as  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  satirizing  specu- 
ions  in  war  and  speculations  in  the  lottery.  ‘  An  indivi- 
al,’  says  our  author,  . 

'Tfiay  play  too  deep  in  the  game  of  the  funds  or  lottery  ;  and  so  may 
latton  do,  in  the  scheme  of  war. :  my  hero  had  a  fair  character  and 
jsptcts  years  ago,  and  so  had  this  nation  :  he  had  several  opportu- 
ict  of  leaving  his  dangerous  and  disgraceful  practices,  but  neglected 
?m,.so  have  we  :  at  length,  when  his  affairs  got  desperate  indeed,  an 
mt  happened  (through  no  cunning  or  foresight  of  his,)  giving  him  a 
e  opportunity  of  escaping.— Just  so  has  it  happened  with  this  nation, 
^  business  was  whody  unexpected  and  surprising,  nor  had 

uny  hand  in  it  at  all.*  p.  19. 

So jnuch  by  way  of  explanation  ;  now  for  the  tale.  It  is  in 
^'*'^^ture  epic  ;  being  furnished  with  a  beginning,' 
iddle,  and  end,  and  provided^ with  a  moral.  It  is  not  less 
a*»ical  in  its  execution.  Recollecting  that  ,  a  good  heroic 
>ft  ^Semper  ad  eventumfestinatj  et  in  medias  res  Rapil  aadi^ 
rtif/  Mr.  Tangible  opens  abruptly. 

*  A  sprightly  young  fellow  of  promising  partSj 
Just  arrived  at  prime  manhood,  the  age  twenty  •one, 

active,  discreet)  quite  a  master  of  arts,  * 

?  ‘  parents*  delight,  and  .most  promising  som 

.  They  placed  him  in  business—— 


There  Is  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  the  construction  of 
sentence  but  no  matter.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  i 
deed,  if  a  ‘  sprightly  young  fellow,’  a  ‘  master  of  arts’  tc* 
were  to  be  mewed  up  within  the  rules  of  grammar. 

In  his  sentiments,  the  poet  is  eminently  successful. 
for  instance,  more  natural  can  be  imagined,  than  our  hery^ 
soliloquy  after  his  first  disappointment  ?  ^ 

‘  So  he  bought,  and  it  netted  just  nothing  at  all,  ITji 

Which  produc’d  this  remark,  “  Fortune  favours  the  bold ; 

As  a  ten  thousand  pounds  to  a  neighbour  did  fall, 

'  What  should  hinder  the  same  thing  of  me  being  told  'jjj 

So  he  ventur’d  and  lost.’  ^ 

Then  folio  wi  a  fine  stroke  of  character.  '  if 

‘  Which  vexing  him,  made  him  excessively  cross.*  ^ 

The  plot  now  thickens  ;  and  the  poet  aware,  that  ‘  trap 
plerumqne  dolct  sermone  pedestri^  when  the  lieart  is  to  ” 
touched  with  sorrow,  throws  aaay  ‘  ampullas  et  sesquipeif 
verbUy  and  depends  on  his  own  vigorous  simplicity. 

‘  Thus  year  after  year,  for  a  great  length  of  time  i 

^  He  kept  trying  his  luck,  getting  deeper  in  mire ;  F 

Got  in  debt,  lost  his  credit,  and  (horrible ’crime)  f 

To  alter  his  conduct  he  had  no  desire.  f  ^ 

'Now  ruin  approach’d  him,  and  star’d  in  his  face.'— 

*  ‘  '  ... 

We  must  beg  the  reader  to, attend  to  this  personification 

^ruin.’  (f  I 

In  the  inactive  parts  of  the  fable,  however,  in  pursuajj^ 
of  a  fine  observation  of  Aristotle,  our  author’s  ex  press, 
are'  much  more  elaborate  and  metaphorical.  ji 

‘  Not  the  Lottery  alone  his  attention  engag’d—  'Crl 

Speculations  in  stock  on  contingencies  built ;  ik< 

Where  the  bulls  fought  with  bears,  and  eternal  wars  wag’d- — 
In  the  alley  of  lame  ducks  best  known  for  its  guilt.’ 

In  order  to  delay  the  cataitroplie,  our  author  has  witln  ** 
quisite  skill  employed  the  machinery  of  dreams.  ■ 

‘Now  and  then  a  small  prize  but  his  ruin  deferr’d, 
Which  rais’d  in  his  noddle  ridiculous  dreams.’  gg 

In  this  couplet,  Mr.  Tangible  has  evidently  fixed  hiss  U 
upon  Homer.  The  epithet  ‘  ridiculous’  seems  to  be  an  ^ 
provement  of  the  Greek  and  in  making  his  ’'Onsgoi  !'*€ 
post  at  the  head,  or  as  he  more  elegantly  expresses  it, 
noddle,  what  can  be  plainer  than  a  designed  imitation^ 
the  Eta  y  etji’  iirlf  ol  his  admirable  original  ? 

The  denouement,  we  fear,  is  the  least,  satisfactory  p3f‘L|i 
the  whole  performance  ;  inasmuch  as  ic  does  not  sufficie,^ 
appear,  at  first  sight,  in  what  oianQer  tfi^  acquisition 


B  illock’s  Geography  Epitomized.  .  6i7' 

*!^eniy  ihousan:!  pyutuis’  is  to  prove  that  ‘  playing  too  'deep' 

'S  i|r  gambling  is  pernicious.’  But  it  wa.s  iinpossiUle  tor  the’ 

**  ^'^Soet  to  gcrqnite  over  this  liedge  of  a  diftieiiity.  without  Ia-‘ 
LTating  his  ulL-gory  ;  and  besides,  if  tiu'  setting  of  the  fable, 
wen’t  do  for  tue  sun  it  will  for  the  coachman.”  And  on 
h'^r^lloser  examination  there  is  a  ntoral  after  all :  for  we  are  taught 
5>  expect  that  ‘  luck’  will  come  at  last.  .  In  short,  Mr.  • 
rant'ible  is  not  only  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  several 
d;  )f  our  best  tragedies,  in  having  left  the  catastrophe  unde- 
;ideii,  but  he  has  also  adroitly  coiitriyed  to  act  up  to  the 
’  aiaxjm,  that  a  poet  should  never  lose  hold  of  his  hero,  till 
le  has  delivered  him  out  of  his  troubles.  I’hc  application 
)f  this  elegant  little  fable  is  brought  out  with  uncommon 
jjaiesty  and  splendour.  •  • 

*  This  nation  sixteen  years  ago 

,  ®  ^  '  V\'as  healthy,  weaUhy,  wise ;  .  > 

*•  aff  The  scheme  of  war  we  fell  into, 

^  Guilt,  murder,  ruin,  lies. 

If  chance  has  op’d  a  gate  of  hope, 

Me  ’'I'is  not  the  gift  of  hcav’n 

Sn  We  more  deserve  the  well  tarr’d  ro/f, 

m.  Than  any  other /eav’/i.’  - 

There  is  a  verse  or  two  more,  distinguished  by  the  same 
of  sentiment  and  felicity  of  versiheation.  Wc  can 
-^uo^nly  pretend,  however,  to  present  the  un.sop!)isticated  palates- 
d  oiir  readers  with  a  bonne  bouclie  ;  prudently  roftecting  that* 
arsua[,y  wholesome  rule  in  dietetics  is  to  rise  from  the  rc- 
pressi,ast — with  an  a|)petite. 

'  It is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  author’s  modesty,  tl»at  his' 
'erfannance  is  so  execrably  printed,  as  easily  t.>  be  mis- 
aken  for  a  production  of  Grub-street  rather  than  Parnassus. 

wag’d  — T-  — - ^ - 7-T^ - : - — •  '  — - ^ - 

»  trt.  XIV.  Geography  Epitomized,  or  a  Companion  to  the  Atlas  f 
with  i  ^ooiprising  a  serie#  of  Lessons,  proper  for  the  first  Course  of  Geogra- 
pl*al  Instruction  in  Schools.  With  copious  Examinations  correspond*  ‘ 
u^to  the  Lessons,  so  arranged  as  to  form,  at  the  same  Time, a  series 
d>  of  amusing  Geographical  Games.  Also  an  /v'pjx?ndix,  containing 
gase  easy  Instructions  and  Problems  relative  to  the  practical  Use  of 
I  his  i  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bullock,  Bolton.  4;to.  pp:  vi.  82.  Price 

be  an  ^  sewed.  Mawman.  1810. 

t^t^^NTRY  schoolmasters  have  generally  two  methods  of  elevating 

jg  it,  '  themselves,  in  the  view  of  their  neighbours,  to  the  rank  of  literary 

^  book  of  arithmetic  or  an  introduction  to  geogra^?, 

«y:  ^and  in  either  case,  if  they  take  care  not  to  intermeddle  with  theo*^ 

rv^  they,  have,  a  tolerable  chance  of  succeeding  moderatel 

the  course  of  the  l^t  60  years,  there  have  been  published,  w  ^ 

f*  n  ci^  doubt,  nearly  a  hundred  manuals  of  arithmetic  ;  and  during 

.  more  than  a  hundred  epitomes  of  geography,  ^  ' 

^vol,  VI.  3 
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when  a  pedagogue  It  disposed  to  astonish  tlie  world  with  a  book  of^  -  ^ 
own,  he  may  venture  to  make  tolerably  free  with  any  three  or  fuj  iiNS  it 
these,  without  the  least  probability  of  being  detected.  ^ 

WitU  regard  to  the  performance  before  us,  we  have  little  moretof  ^ 
than  that  it  is  neatly  printed,  and  seems  tolerably  well  arranged.  Inf  C0®eth 
opinion  it  is  t6o  short;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  precisely  ascertaif per 
the  author’s  capabilities,  we  cannot  say  positively  whether  this  brevr. 

♦  w^se  or  otherwise  ^  As  the  substance  of  the  epitome  is  ‘  designer 
be  committed  to  memory,*  the  author  thinks  it  ‘  should  be  encunibiiv  ^jr. 
little  as  possible,  with  other  matter  usually  found  in  larger  works  on 
highly  useful  and  interesting  subject.*  All  this  may  be  very  well ;  wfe^^'d 
we  should  hardly  think  it  furMisheJ  a  sufficient  apology  for  omitting.  ® 

the  enumeration  of  English  hills,  to  name  Whernside  and  Ingkboio  V*^^*^'* 
the  two  highest  of  them,  or  to  overlook  Ben  Nevis,  among  those  in  ^It  v 
iand.  .  file  paid 

We  are  not  always  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  BuIIcck*s  dcfinK  reli 
/  ^  An  ocean,*  he  says,  ‘is  the  greatest  expansion  Of  water,  of  v||p5,uun 
there  are  three.*  Are  there  three  expansions  ?  If  so,  theu  i^rime 

two  more  than  we  were  aware  of.  Again,  ‘a  s«i  is  a  large  exit  ^lif|fiierc; 
water,  but  considered  only  as  a  branch  of  the  ocean.*  We  would  he 

what  ocean  the  Caspian  or  the  White  sea  branches,  lierF  expr 

The  most  valuable  porilon  of  this  w'ork  in  the  author*s  estimation,  whO; 
indeed,  io  ours,  is  ‘  the  part  called  examinations,  in  which  the  subv^pnee  c 
of  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  series  pf  questions,  each  of  which  is  hci 
bered.  The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  easily  found  by  a  c 

to  the  numbers  in  the  lessons,  which  are  included  in  brackets,  and  su  W 
eixch  oUxer  t>y Jives f  it  being  presumed,  that  the  intermediate  answenjfc  -^alke 
not  be  difficult  to  discover.*  These  questions  are  in  number  820,  V 

nof  of  the  forced  unnatural  kind,  which  enter  some  of  our  modern  sylb'lBPip  in 
of  geography.  Mr.  Bullock*s  fancy  of  the  geographical  game  a  i 

moderator i  we  must  beg  leave  unequivocally  to  .condemn.  It  is  q  wha 
imlikely,  in  our  opinion,  that  a  young  disciple  should  have  any  i^ljpcd  h 
knowledge  filatjcd  into  him  as  whipped  into  him.  If  knowiedglil^  linger 
worth  possessing  it  is  worth  labouring  for :  and  the  sooner  a  stud^  |Pve  a 
convinced  of  tills  truth,  the  more  safe,  pleasant,  and  successful  Wt  servi 
bis  progress.  ^  ho] 

Mr,  Bullock’s  ‘  directions  for  the  mathematical  uses  of  maps*  arcjfcftdnes! 
imperfect*  Surely  he  cannot  teach  geography  without  shewing  his  draw 
a  terrestrial  globe*  For  what  possible  purpose,  then,  does  hegivc^R^  ^ 
defective  accounts  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  are  exhibited  in  this  i 
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defective  accounts  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  are  exhibited  in  this  ki 
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Art.  XV.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Elizabeth 

late  of  Wicken  Park,  Northamptonshire  ;  delivered  in  bubstai’jjjHXVI 
Fulham  Chu'ch,  on  Sunday,  March  4,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  ^Bmees 
Gwen,  Rector  of  Paglesham,  Essex,  and  Curate  and  Lectu  «  Co* 
Fulham.  8vo.  pp.  22.  Price  Is*  6d.  Hatchard.  1810. 

WE  have  read  very -few  funeral  discourses-^especially  wheriBBers 
fessed  panegyric  is  attempted,— with  such  unqualified  P^^^'||P®erfor 
this  of  Mr.  Owen  s.  A  sweet  simplicity,  more  touching  and  impres?*^ 
fer  thaa  all  the  pomp  of  eloquence,  pervades  the  whole  compoBt^ 
wd  tbe  delioeation  pf  chai*acter  is  *  so  delicate  and  discrlniii^" 


ers, 

erfor 


llowden^s  Pledsiircs  of  Friendship* 

•  •  •  .  **..*'• 

^  it  cannot  be  contemplated*  we  think,  Withoiit  exciting  a  veiy* 
y  sympathy  and  interest.  T tie  text  is  chosen  from  Job  v,  26r-p: 
hou  shalt  come  to  ^thy  grave  in  full  age  like  as  a  shc^k  of  corn 
DH|eth  in  his  season  — and  appears  'peculiarly  applicable  to  the  vener*  ^ 

person  whose  death  is  commemorated  and  improved.  After  briefly 
"^‘cing  the  three  particulars  expressed  in  tlve  text— ‘•fullness  of  age, 
ness  of  character,  and  an  easy,  happy,  dissolution — Mr.  O.  proceeds 
^  more  minute  description  of  her  character ;  and  assuming  that  to' 
lo  jjustly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God**  may  be  con- 
idered  as  the  scripture  standard  of^religious  excellence,  inquires  ‘  how 
^ly  she  approached  nhis  standard,"  and  in  what  degree  the  several 
pjities  it  contains  shone  forth  in  her  •  life  and  character.* 

I  ® It  was  evident,*  he  obseiTes,  *from  the  conscientious  regard  which 
paid  to  the  most  minute  and  delicate  ofEces  of  domestic  kindness, 
hai  religion  prescribed  to  her  feelings  ;  and  that  in  her  case  the  springs 
if  natural  affection  were  touched  and  directed  by  the  finger  of  God. 
SU'time  would  fail  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in -which  the  •love 
id  rnercy*  manifested  itself :  with  what  a  soothing  complacency  it  ar- 
her  Countenance  ;  what  affectionate  tenderness  ii  infused  into 
j expression;  what  an  engaging .  condescension  it  introduced  into 
whole  demeanour. — The  spirit  df  devotion  rested  upon  her,  in  the 
ce  of  all  its  forms;,  and  while  it  seasoned  her  speech  and  pu- 
her  actions,  communicated  to  her  looks  a  refinement,  a  sweeU 
a  celestial  grace,  which  art  must  fail  to  imitate  and  language 
eicribe.— Her  humility  kept  at  least  an  equal  pace  with  her  piety : 
walked,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  humbly  with  her 
Wherever  she  went,  and  whatever  she  did,  this  grace,  so  pre¬ 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  invariably'  accompanied  her.  It 
da  modest  covering  over  her  other  virtues,  improving  at  the  same 
Ml  what  it  was  intended  to  conceal.  The  veil  with  which  it  cn- 
her,  transmitted  those  virtues  to  eye  with  so  soft  a  lustre* 
|d4  tinged  them  with  such  heavenly  hues,  as  rendered  her  an  object 
jf  love  and  admiration  to  every  beholder.  .  She  saw  no,  nierit  in  her' 
Wt  services,  no  righteousness  in  her  exactest  obedience,  no  virtue 
a  her  holiest  attainments ;  and  if  -any  thing  could  disturb  her.  present 

Id  ness  it  would  be  the  honourable  notice  into  which  they  have  now 
drawn.*  ’  '  . 

e  sermon  is  concluded  by  an  appropriate  and  animated  improve#- 
It.  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Prowse's' brother,  the  excellent, 
nllt  Sharp, 


XVI.  The  Pleasures  of  FricnJshili ;  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.  By 
^nces  Arabella  Rowden.  fcp;  8vo.  pp.  140.  price  7s-  l^ongman 

ICo.  1810.  •  * 

.  *  '  *  ^  * 

must  not  rank. this  volume  with  the  productions  of  Akenside^  Ro^ 
and  Campbell,  nor  even  compliment  the  fair  author  on  equalling' 
rformances  of  her  friend  Miss  Mitford*,  ta  whom  she.  very  ele*' 
m^ribes  it,  we  are  neverthel^s  free  to  own  that  it  displays 


See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  VI.  p.  874. 
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siderable  powers  of  fancy,  a  good  taste  in  versification,  and  what  U  t 
valuable— a  generous  and  affectionate  disposition.  It  illustrates  the  pc  J 
and  delights  of  Friendship  by  numerous  anecdotes  and  allusions,  f 
the  history  of  almost  all  ages  and  nations  ;  among  which,  howcver.^^yi 
was  quite  needless  to  include  the  literary  cirdeat  Sans  Souci.  T‘ 
references  are  explained  by  a  number  of  enteruiining  notes?  We 
the  insertion  of  the  following  extract,  in  praise  of  Love,  will  enable  ^ 


poem  to  recommend  itself. 

‘  ^Tis  the  strong  link  that  kindred  spiiits  binds : 
Tis  the  last  polish  of  exalted  minds  ; 

Tis  rapture  kindled  at  affection^s  shrine, »  . 

And  virtue  strengthened  by  a  force  divine. 

For  not  by  love  is  meant  that  restless  joy. 

Which  smiles  to  wound,  and  dazzles  to  destroy  ; 

*  Derives  its  birth  from  beauty’s  fading  flower, 

And  like  its  emblem,  blossoms  but  an  hour  ; 

*  That  sees  perfection  never  found  below. 

Save  in  the  rapture  of  a  lover’s  vow  ; 

When  daring  souls  celestial  regions  rove, 

'  •  To  deck  with  Angel  charms  a  mortal  love  ; 

As  bold  Prometheus,  from  the  realms  of  day, 

‘  Stole  heav’nly  fire  to  light  his  fashion’d  clay  : 

But  all  that  lasts  when  beauty’s  cliarms  are  fled. 
When  sense  expires,  and  gross  desire  is  dead  : 
The  joy  i*eflection’s  silent  hour  can  bear, 

Reason  can  justify,  and  virtue  share. 

I^ove  best  display'd  in  rnis’ry’s  bitter  lot. 

Which  triumphs  most  when  pleasure  is  forgot.’ 
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Art.  XVII.  Jesus  the  true  Messiah.  A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the 
Chapel,  Church  Street,  Spital-fields,  on  the  Lord's  Day  En  •  ^ 
Nov.  19,  1809.  By  Andrew  Fuller.  Printed  for  tSork* 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  8vo.' pp.  3G. 
and  Co.  Hatchard,  Rivingtons,  Conder,  Maxwell  and  Co.  ber 
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I^N  this  discourse,  the  author’s  usual  acuteness  and  force  of  reaso'T^ 
arc  happily  set  off  with  more  than  his  usual  neatness  of  con- 
tloQ.  He  argues  the  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  froi.i  three  particulars  v  ^  ^ 
he  finds  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  verses,  of  the  fortieth 
‘  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire^  IjJcJ  The  coming 
Messiah,' he  observes,*  is  represented,*  In  this  passage,  as  dislinguisii  ^^^^^’* 
the  abolition  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  by  the  accompHshme  , 
the  great  body  of  Scripture  prophecyi*  and  by  the  perfect  fulfilmento^YE  • 
will  of  God.  He  disputes  the  perpetuity  of  the  ceremonial  lawjfo  . 
depreciating  language  of  Scripture  respecting  it,  and  from 
Its  having  ceased  to  be  obsei*ved.  On  this  subject,  he 
Jewish  part  of  liis  audience  iu  the' following  terms:  ^ 

^  In  maintaining  the  perpetuity  of  the  sacrifices  and  ceremoni 
the  Mosaic  law,  your  writers  are  not  only  opposed  by  Scripture 
fact.  '  Whether  Messiah  the  prince  be  come,  or  not,  sacrifice  and 
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ascd.  We  believe  they  virtually  ceased  when  Jesus  ofFcred  him- 
sacrificc,  and  in  a  few  years  after  they  ceased.  Those 

of  ^ir  nation  who  believed  in  Jesus,  voluntarily,  though  gradually, 
ceas^i  to  offer  them  ;  and  those  who  did  not  believe  him,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  desist,  by  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  temple.  You  may 
adtoe  to  a  few  of  your  ancient  ceremonies  :  but  it  can  only  be  like  ga¬ 
thering  round  the  ashes  of  the  system :  the  substance  of  it  is  consumed. 

«  The  sacrifices  of  the  holy  temple,'  as  one  of  your  writers  acknowledges, 

<  hare  ceased.'  ^  .  .  e-  • 

«  1  he  amount  is,  whether  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  or  not,  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  world  has  this  character  pertaining  to  It,  that  it  was  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  whicn  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  actually  ceased.  And  It  is 
vortby  of  your  serious  Inquiry,  whether  these  things  Cdi/j  be  accomplished 
iii.any  other  than  Jesus.  Should  Messiah  the  prince  come  at  some  Fu¬ 
ture  period,  as  your  nation  expects,  how  are  the  sacrifice  and  the  obla¬ 
tion  to  cease  on  his  appearance,  when  they  have  already  ceased  nearly 
eigh&en  hundred  years  ?  If,  therefore,  he  be  not  come,  he  can'  never 
come  so  as  to  answer  this  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  him.' 

<X'nder  the  second  division,  Mr.  F.  notices  the  prophecies  concerning 
the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  family  from 
which  he  should  spring,  the  kind  of  miracles  he  should  perform,  his  low¬ 
liness,  death,  resurrection,  and  rejection  by  his  own  countrymen;  he 
poioS  out  the  striking  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  supposing  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  their  being  ^Killed  at  all 
on  any  other  hyjjothesis.  He  then  points  out  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  divine  will,  both  precept  and  purpose,  in  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
He‘ afterwards  refutes  several  objections  which  are  current  among  the 
lews  ;  and  concludes  with  a  pressing  appeal  to  their  consciences,  and  an 
|Bamest  exhortation  to  professed  Christians  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour.  We  recommend  the  sermon  as  one  of  the  most  convin- 
pertornianccs  of  the  size  which  have  ever  been  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  t  and  sincerely  wish  success  to  this  and  every  other  effort,  that  may 
'  .tend  to  promote  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Society,  for  whose  use 
and  benefit  it  is  printed.  •  '  ' 


XVllI.  A  Statistical  Synopsis  of  the  Physical  and  Political  Strength 
of  the  Chief  Powers  of  Europe^  down  to  the  Peace  of  Vienna^  1809; 
/*gh  a  Table  of  the  Routes  and  Distances  from  London  to  all  the 
in  the  World,  By  William -Ticken,  Professor  of  Mathema- 

PP-  ^2,  with  one  plate,  pric# 

Gd.  Sherwood  and  Co.  Goddard. 

quite  so  much  delighted  witK  the  plan  or  execution  of 
fro  this  synopsis,  as  the  author  is :  being  troubled  with  an  unfortunate 
e  f?^^thy  to  bad  grammar,  bad  spelling,  clumsy  composition,  and  useless 
Ihere  are  only  two  pages  at  all  worth  having  ;  those,  we  mean, 
^nich  comprise  the  compai  alive  table  oftiie  extent,  population,  miles  of 
r.n’  revenue  of  the  several  European  states. .  We.  must  com- 

gobd  sense,  however,  which  Mr.  Ticken  discovers,  in  duectiog 
Madrid  to  proceed  way  of  Paris  !.  /  . 


SS3  Holloway’s  Rvinarks^ 

Art.  XIX.  Remarks  on  the  favouralle  and  unfavourable  Signs  of 
uni  TlmeSf  in  Reference  to  the  Chujxh  of  God  in  this 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Interests  of  Religion  in  the 
atdargo.  By  John  HoUov/ay,  Reading,  Berks.  12mo.  pp.  71, 

Is.  6d.  Button.  1810. 

^HESE‘  remarksj  which  were  originally  delivered  from  the 

Mr.  H.  has  digested  into  the  forin  of  an  essay,  with  a  i 
increase  their  utility  and  extend  their  circulation.  Under  the 
divisions  .specified  in  the  title,  he  has  catered  into  a  pretty  full 
of  facts  and  circumstances  tending  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  tlr  ^  ^ 
and  has  concluded  each  division  with  a  suitable  improvement.  thool 
His  .view  of  the  favourable  side  is  ls  follows  : 

*  We  have  much  more  gospel  preaching  in  this  country,  (especial  la^^ 
the  villages,)  in  the  present  day,  than  we  had  thirty  years  ago. 

{leople  of  different  religious  persuasions,  exercise  a  •  greater  measur;«^] 
ove  and  charity  towards  each  other,  and  are  more  disposed  to 
themselves  into  societies  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  their  talents,  JmP; 
property,  and  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity,  tiHpl 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  In  consequence  of 
such  gteat  and  in^portant  things  have  been  planned  and  executed t  ^ 
the  promotion  of  Christianity,  and  for  building  up  the  church  of  GC 
the  world,  that  individuals,  nor  even  a  few  united,  could  never  hare®^ 
templed,  and  much  less  have  effected.  There  is  in  the  present  dayr  W 
of  a  missionary  spirit  pervading  the  minds  and  influencing  the  conJu  ^ 
ministers  and  private  Christians,  than  our  forefathers  ever  felt  or  ^ 
nessed.  Much  larger  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  the  service 
ligion  than  formerly,  which  does  not  arise  merely  from  its  being  i:  ] 

pieqtiful  or  of  less  value,  but  from  the  encreased  number  of  personi?  Ci% 
profess  religion  ;  many  of  them  being  men  of  considerable  pror®»f  I 
Also,  from  the  new  places  of  worship,  fresh  interests,  various  s  wii 
ties,  village  preaching,  missionary  exertions,  translations  of  i 

scriptures,  and  the  Lord’s  opening  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  ^ 
berally  for  the  support  of  his  cause.  '  Bfinch 

There  are  many  more  gospel  ministers  in  the  established  church, Mil 
there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of  evangelical  religion  among  its 
than  in  any  former,  period,  since  the  exclusion  of  the  two  thousandWli 
nisters  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  .  The  attention  paid  by  the  religious^^M 
lie  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  helps  affordeMp- 
pious  parents  in  bringing  up  their  offsprings  in  the  nurture  and  admcrMp 
of  theXord,  by  a  variety  of  suiuble  publications,  far  exceed  any 
the  kind  ever  known  before.  The  reign  of  ignorant  superstition, 

•aical  formality,  and  anathematizing  Wgotry  is  neither  so  uoiv  ^  ♦ 
nor  so  powerful  as  in  some  ages  past.  Professors  of  religion,  arc^^ 
TOW  so  carried  away  with  republican  principles,  nor  agitated  with  JJB 
a  degree  of  political  phrenzy,  as  that  which  infected  their  minds, 
pnved  them  of  the  spirit  and  comfort  of  the  gospel,  at  the  time 
French  revolution.  In  consequence  of  the  wider  circulation  of  the 
the  more  general  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  exteasive  diffusion  of  rell^B 
knowledge,  the  state  of  *  morals  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
clety,  is  not  so  generally  and  desperately  depraved  and  corrupt,  as 
pas(.  Id  pfoot  of  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that  upon  an  average 
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$0  crowded  with  prisoners — our  courts  of  justice  so  fre^endy 
.  aBefupon  to  try  persons  guilty  of  capital  crimes — nor  have  we  so 
wWir  publ'C  executions,  as  in  former  reigns.  Besides,  since  the 

I  tife^y  of  country,  towns  and  .villages 

*iave  been  disgraced,  not  only  by  gambling,  but  by  various  cruel  and 
truH^  sports,  accompanied  with  those  vile  and  abominable  practices,  to 

(blessed  be  God)  we  at  this  time  are  nearly  arrangers.  We 
vic^  see  that  Providence  is  accomplishing,  and  thereby  unfolding  the. 

•  '  jrophccics  of  scripture — the  book  of  Revelation  translated  in  the  native 

II  of  heathen  nations — the  Lord  avenging  the  blood  of  his  saints 
'  fl  the  destruction  of  his  enemies— the  Western  antichristian  empire 

ihoofe  to  ii.s  very  centre,  and  its  total  ruin  rendered  ineviuble — the 
Bastii  n  antichrist  trembling  on  his  tottering  .throne,  as  though  antici* 
(•ijl'jatiiif  his  certain  .'ownfrl— the  almost  universal  toleration  of  protestant 
I.  Worimip,  and  establishment  of  c'.iristian  liberty. — ^the  darkness  of.  pagan 
rsii  jighfi giving  place  to  gospel  day — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of 
to  iZiofii  and  the  Captain  of  his  people’s  salvation,  going  forth  as  the  Al¬ 
ts,  J^hty  Conqueror — .md  the  divine  Father,  giving  him  the  heathen  for 
^heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession, 
creby  fullilling  the  declaration  ol  his  word  :  “  Unto  thee  shall 
le,  even  tlie  Fiu sr  Dominion.” 

KX.  Reform  without  Innovution :  or  Cursory  Thoughts  on  the 
y  Practical  Retorni  of  l^arliament,  consistent  with  the  Existihof 
,\vs,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Constitution,  ovo.  pp.  23%  Price  Is. 
^re.  ISIO. 

im  whatever  astonishment  it  may  strike  the  writer  of  this  itiost 
protound  and  ingenious  performiince,  we  must  frankly  confess  his 
soni‘  only  practical  reform^  appears  to  us,  utterly  inadequate  to  atiswer 
pi 0[\iny  purposes  of  svibstantiul  *  efficiency  and  importance;  nor  do  we  think, 
iis  wll  be  rendered  very  generally  attractive,  either  by  the  uniform  dull- 
ot  the  manner  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  the  threadbare  llimsi-’ 
)  ot  the  reasoning  with  which  it  is  supported.  Why  should  we 
*  soaclude  that  because  a  number  of  wild  and  visionary  schemes  have 
irch,&Wt  P*‘oposed,  all  future  projects  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same 
option ;  and  who,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  ever  talked  of 
away  the  rights  of  boroughs  ‘  the  moment  their  consmcrce  or 
sources  ot  population  and  opulence  began  te  decay’?  But  ac^ 
ng  to  this  logical  writer,  we  must  not  begin  to  ‘  innovate*  on  a 
ot  things  that  is  defective  and  corrupt,  until  we  are  able  to  ex- 
e  it  for  a  state  that  is  in  every  respect  perfect  and  imraacu- 
M  for  his  own  project — to  reform  the  state  of  the  representation ^ 
icrely  enforcing  a  stricter  scrutiny  into  the  pecuniary  qualificaVioda 
‘C  rcpresenuitivc — It  is,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  at  least  as 
^*^y  as  any  of  those  upon  which  he  has  so  ’  wi^ly 
ht  proper  to  lavish  his  animadversions.  Not  that  we  ddubt  of  its 
g  a  salutary  operation  as  far  as  its  influence  would  extend* 
die  extent  ot  that  influence  is  extremely  overrated  i-  and  however 
ght  contribute  to  the  exclusion  of  those  needy  persons  who*  are  bdst 
^to  consider  the  senate  oaly  in  the  UghV  of  a  coDveotent  re- 
iS  jp ' bum  a  prison,  it  gives  us  no  security,  eithcflr  that  the  parlia« 
*^‘dl  be  secure  from  all  undue  infltiencre,  ol*' Chofefl  by  the"  uD* 
^  wate  d  sutfrages  of  the  people. 
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Art.  XXI.  Woman,  a  Poem.  By  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq.  Stu4*M 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  8vo.  pp.  xyi.  85.  price  4s.  6d»  Murray.  I8|l  im 

feel  considerable  regret  that  the  author  of  this  little  piece, 
has  ‘spared  nejther  time  nor  trouble,  neither  friendship  nor^** 
search/  in'  attempting  to  produce  an  agreeable  something  for  the  li 
and  has  ‘omitted*  no  mechanical  means  of  improving  his  product 
should  have  so. ill  succeeded.  For  ouj*  own  parts,  unless  the  book-bir. 
should  be  gracious  to  it,  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  we  meet  wii 
single  copy  in  the  library  of  any  of  our  female  friends.  The  ant 
informs  us,  in  the  Contents  to  the  second  part,  that  woman  is  ‘  supe 
to  m^n  in  maternal  affection.*  .  He  very  wisely  declines  attemptiuir 
proof  of  this  assertion,  for,  as  he  justly  observes,  ‘  no  man  wishes*^ 
believe  himself  dull  !’  He  is  apprehensive  he  ‘  shall  not  find  much 
solaiion  ill  reflecting  that  he  cannot  attribute  his  failure  to  want  i 
industry.*  On  the  contrary,  we  congratulate  him  on  the  possessionf, 
a  talent  so  necessary  in  the  profes^^ion  he  has  adopted.  By  dinti^ 
hard  labour  he  may  in  a  few  years  be  qualified  to  hold  a  brief ;  and  ^  ^ 
think  he  need  not  feel  the  least  dread  of  being  ridiculed  upon  the  i  f 
cuit  for  this  unfortunate  publication,  as  its  pages,  though  designed 
adorn  the  libraries  of  the  fair,  will  undoubtedly  be  devoted,  by  that  ti 
aS  he  seems  to  expect,  to  ‘  the  meaner  office  of  compressing  their  ringl 


Art.  XX 11  Filial  Duty  itated  and  enforced^  in  an  affectionate  Address 
Young  People.  By  Valentine  Ward*  12mo.  pp.  40.  price 
Blanchard,  Baynes.  1810. 

little  liact  is  not  very  well  adapted,  by  its  outward  appeara 
or  the  merit  of  its  composition,  to  attract  much,  regard  from 
children  of  the  opulent.  In  certain  connexions,  however,  such  a  pi 
and  serious  address  may  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Alt  XXiil.  'I he  Deafh  of  the  Widow^s  only  Cion,  A  8ermon,  occf’ 
sioned  by  the  Decease  of  Edward. Otto  Ives,  Esq.  of  'Eitchfi 
Hants,  who  died  the  13th  May,  1809.  By  John  Elunt.  8vo 
32  price  la.  Williams  and  Co.  1809. 

1 T  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
^  in  this  sermon,  to  intitle  it  to  general  attention.  Neither  wfis 
event  which  occasioned  it  so  important,  as  to  excite  much  attention 
yond  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  occurred.  The  character  of  N 
Ives,  however,  and  the  merit  of  this  impressive  and  useful  discoui 
are  a  very  sufficient  justification  of  the  request  with  which  the  preac 
was  prevailed  tipon  to  comply.  A  striking  though  not  an  impon 
fault  in  the  sermon  is,  that  it  relates  so  slightly  to  the  peculiar  subject  std 
in  the  text  and  the  title. 


Art.  XXIV.  Bibllosophia  or  Book-lVisdom  :  containing  some  account 
the  pride,  pleasure,  and  privileges  of  that  glorious  vocation,  Bot 
collecting.  By  an  Aspirant,  ll.  The  twelve  labours  of  an  Eii 
pitted  against  those  of- Hercules.  8vo.  pp;  126.  price  5s. 

•  1810. 

F  is  said,  of,  Anacreon  in  the  shades,  that  finding  himself  utterly  I® 
reft  of  his  ordinary  amusements  and  occupations,  he  turned  polo 
cian  ;  naturally  supposing  it  to '  be  “  a  trade  that  ev^ry  body  knoui 
Whether  similar  cii'cumstances  may  have  led  the  ‘  aspiran/  autlioroi  ti* 
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t  volume  Into  a  similar  dilemma,  which  has  terminated  at  length 
in  a  ■'similar  conclusion  respecting  the  trade  of  a  w/V,  we  cannot  posi. 
tirtk  determine  ;  certain  we  are,  that  his  employment  seems  at  least  as 
variance  with  his  talents,  as  politics  with  those  of  the  am.i- 
'  j,  'i'his  work  seems  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  -the  Kev. 
R  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania,  of  which  we  have  formerly  given  an  ac- 
c(Mi<  (Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  86G. )  The  author,  finding  Mr.  D.  so  insen- 
•tbla  of  his  inveterate  malady,  as  to  assume  the  character  of.  a  physician, 
has  wisely  abstained  from  the  hopeless  task  of  endeavouring  to  restore 
hit  disordered  faculties  ;  and  undertaken  to  flatter  him  into  the  belief 
thst  tlie  Bibliomania,  so  far  from  indicating  a  failure  of  intellect,  is,  in 
r^i^,  an  evidence  of  superior  discernment  and  understanding.;  and  that 
the  ^ge  fur  *  literary  accumulation’  is  the  noblest  ambition  which  can 
ifiiwc  a  mortal,' 

Our  author’s  wit  is  obviously  of  the  easiest  and  cheapest  sort.  To 
fXi^crate  the  extravagancies  of  depraved  taste,  to  lavish  ridicule  upon 
those  excentricicies  of  intellect, -of  which  the  soberest  detail  is  the  seve- 
itst  Satire,  to  ‘  raise  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drive  them  away,’ 
it  ao  employment,  as  little  difficult  in  the  execution,  as  it  is  useless 
and  onaniusinff  in  the  result.  Addison  has  very  justly  observed  that  no¬ 
thing  in  nature  can  be  more  completely  sorrowful  than  the  delirious 
minS  of  an  unskilful  huinourlst ;  and  we  have  seldom  felt  the  force 
of  the  remark  more  acutely,  than  in  perusing  ‘  Blbliosophia*  and  the 
•thrive  labours  of  an  EditoiV 

Ail^  XXV,  ^  brief  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  firo* 
jfessed  bu  the  Society  of  Friends i  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer, 
’*for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By  John  Berans,  12mo.  pp.  110.  price 
2i.  6d.  W.  Phillips.  1810. 

A  Sit  is  a  principle  with  us  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible. in  those  dls- 
'  among  Christians,  which  do  not  essentially  affect  the  great 

triWs  of  our  religion,  a  very  few  words  on  this  publication  must  iuifice. 
itisdrawn  up  with  considerable  judgement;  and  appears  to  us  generally 
coasibt.mt  with  the  tenets  formally  maintained  in  the  standard  writings 
of  Quakers,  and  still  reverenced  by  the  pious  part  of  that  sociec  . 
We  wish  it  may  answer  the  benevoleet  purpose  of  the  author,  by  iacili- 
taiiig  the  task  and  extending  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction. 

XXVI.  The  State  of  Morals  in  a  Sea  Port.  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
tfc  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Dec.  4,  1809,  for  the 
^nefitof  the  Vicar’s  School  in  Hull. ,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Patrick, 
».  M.  Vicar  of  Sculcoats.  8vo.  pp.  30.  price  Is.  Ferraby,  Huil ; 
rjpnvman.  1810. 

is  one  of  the  briskest  pieces  of  declamation  we  have  swn  for  a 
^  long  time.  Mr.  Patrick,  apparently  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
V  hich  some  idle  rhetoricians  have  given,  to  be  dignified  or  familiar 
w  the  subject  rises  or  falls,  seems  determined  to  keep  the  feelings  in 
Q^^Cvjntinued  state  of  excitement.  From  the  exordium  to  the  pero- 
the  whole  is  acer  sfiiritus  as  vis..  As  all  sciences,  however,  do 
one  genius,  it  happws  somewhat  unluckily  that  Mr.  Pa* 
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trick  has  taken  so  little  pains  to  methodize  his  thoughts,  that  a  car; 
observer,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  make  no  scruple  of  calling 
discourse  desultorjr  and  incoherent  ;  and  even  we  ourselves,  after  api 
diligent  perusal,  should  find  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  an  am 
of  its  contents. 

The  design,  we  should  conjecture,  is  to  recommend  the  establish' 
of  certain  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor:  we  cannot 
wishing,  however,  that  he  had  expressed  his  abuse  of  the  <  spin 
schools^  with  a  little  more  decency. 

Art.  XXVII.  The  Rural  Enthusiast^  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs  M 
Hay.  fcp.  8vo.  pn.  170.  plates  4.  price  10s.  6d.  bds.  Lor 
and  Co« 

JT  appears  from  this  publication,  that  Mrs.  Hay  has  written  a  volu’ 
ver^e,  and  read  seven  or  eight  volumes  of  prose.  Her  diligenci 
must. say,  is  very  commendable. 


Art.  XX\  III.  The  Duty  of  Preaching  the  Word ;  a  Sermon 

the  Visitation  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Robert  Maikham,  Vi\\cs^ 

Archdeacon  of  York,  in  the  Church  of  All  Saint'?,  Pavement,  Y;  af4| 

jMay  16,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rector  of  Saint  Sav  1 

and  of  Saint  Mary^Bishophill,  sen.  York,  and  Domestic  Ck 

to  the  Right  Hon.  EarL  Bathurst.  Published  at  the  Rctjuestoi 

vcral  of  the  Clergy.  '  8vo.  pp.  17.  price  Is.  Rivington.  Hate’  w  \ 

1810.  '  .  T 

W<w 

^ROM  2  Tim.  Iv.  1,  2,  Mr.  Graham  inculcates  the  duty  of  preac  gf  < 
the  whole  word,  •  the  real  word,  and  that  in  its  ti*ue  connci  Bill 
His  principles  and  spirit  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the  office 
tains.  The  following  sentences  will  shew  that  he  ‘  kept  in  vieu 
true  end  of  preaching— the  benefit  of  his  audience. 

‘  Do  we  love  the  Lord  that  bought  us  V*  Do  we  believe  Con 
gospel,  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  preach?  Do  we  erbrni 
to  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  realize  the  dread  dec; 
of  the  last  day?  Do  we  consider,  that  God  has  ordained  the 
try  of  his  w'ord,  for  th-c  merciful  purpose  of  enlightening  and  ^ 
a  lost  world  ?  Then  let  us  think  of  our  dutuy  our  vowsj  and  our  nc 
Let  us  proclaim,  the  holy  character  and  law  of  the  Most  High 
us  speak  to  the  understandings,  and  to  the  consciences  of  our  pec 
Let  us  endeavour  to  awaken  their  attention  to  their  state  and  da-.^u 
and  engage  them  to  prepare  for  eternity.  Let  us  labour  to  contioa 
them  of  the  depravity  of  their  hearts,  'and  the  sinfulness  of 
lives:  that  they  may  see  their  need  of  the  merits  of  Christ, 
the  sanctificaticn  of  their  nature,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  TheDl«\yj, 
lead  them  to  the  cross  of  their  dying  Saviour,  that  they  may  rec  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them  that,  are  Su-  the 
fied,  through  faith,  which  is  in  him."^  I^et  us  diligently 
|jow  ‘‘  the  grace  of  God,”  whieh  they  Have  received,  ‘‘teachest™ 
to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  right  m 
9nd  godly  in  this  present  world.”  Let  us  exhort  them  by  anes-in 
plary  dischaige  of  every  duty,  in  every  station  of  life,  to  glorify 
to  adorn  religion,  to  benefit  mankind,  and  to  become  meet  fw 
kingdom  of  heaven.’  pp.  16, 17.  "  I  - 
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SMtIy  piiblishcfl,  the  first 

pari  of  a  Commcnlary  on  the  Holy 
Scnptinv-S,  of  the  OUi  and  New  lestti-- 
Hy  Adiiiii  Clarke,  I.I,m1).  The 
Auth^  had  intended  to  have  published 
the  first  pari  before  this  period;  but  he 
bn* been  parlienlarly  requested,  by  some 
fricads  of  high  rospectab.lity,  whose 
opifiioii  he  greatly  values,  to  present 
to  thi  public  the  vhole  of  the  Book  of 
Generis  together,  as  affording  a  fairer 
tpecilDCMi  of  the  general  plan,  than  u 
iiiiiill^r  portion  of  the  work. — The  pub- 
llcatjon  of  the  first  part,  therefore,  in 
Older  to  include  the  whoie  of  Genesis^  most 
of  which  is  already  printed,  and  also 
tbegfHi'ral  Prehue,  will  be  necessarily 
dgUyitl  a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  work  will 
r^ttkrly  proceed  with  as  much  despatch 
It  practicable. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  the  Theological 
Woifil  of  Mr.  Archibald  M’Lean,  one 
of  Pastors  of  tlic  Baptist  Church, 
um  rgh,  which,  from  the  unexpected 
:dei&iQd,  the  proprietors  were  under  the 
necessity  of  reprinting,  is  now  finished, 
and  fi  ady  for  delivery.  Volumes  5th 
and  fth,  containing  the  Paraphrase  and 
Ci^fnffientary  oh  the  F.pistle,to  tlie  lie- 
bre«%  will  be  immediately  pnt  to  press, 
iaud  the  subsequMit  volumes  will  bt^ 
^ubl'iiiied  as  .speedily  as  possilile. — The 
whole,  when  finished,  will  consist,  of 
«ght  or  nine  handsome  volumes  diio- 
d^iqio,  A  new  ttlitimi  of  his  trealisfi 
OQ  j^e  Apostolic  CuiJiinission  is  also 
jui^^dilishrd. 

Tn€  lU*v.  H.  II.  Babe  r  of  the  British 
Muic^m,  has  just  piihlished  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  ^  V'ielitf’s  V< Tsion  of*  the  New 
iTestsmenl.  Prefixed  to  this  most  an- 
ctent  Ihiglish  Vers  on  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tam^t,  are  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  . 
\\iclffi;  and  an  historical  account 
of  tW  Saxon  ami  English  Vei^ions  of 
tbe  Scriptures  previous  to  the  fifteenth 
ocBtuf^' ;  it  is  embeilished  with  a  por¬ 
trait 

4  new  edition  of  Dr.'  Lainont's  Scr- 
VQiiiou  the  most  Prevalent  Vires,  is 
III  tbw-  press,  and  will  appear  aariv  io 

iwfwat. 


The  Rev.  J.  Spence,  late  assistant 
Curate  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  has 
just  upon  the  eve  of  publ  cation  his 
“  Farewell  Sermon”  on  taking  leave  of 
that  parish. 

Mr.  Toy  has  in  the  press  a  work 
on  ScTiptiire  Geography;  containing 
a  descrifition  ot  the  most  <ristingiiislie<l 
countries  and  places  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  historical  events 
connected  with  the  subject,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  to  young  p«*rsons. 

The  Kev.  Saniurl  LIsdale  of  Surflcet, 
near  Spalding,  ill  Lincolnshire,  has  m  ar¬ 
ly  ready  for  publication  a  small  vo¬ 
lume  under  the  title  of  “  Death,  Judg¬ 
ment,  Heaven  and  Hell,  a  poem,  with 
other  poems”;  being  a  second  edition 
(with  additions  and  emendations)  of 
that  which  he  publisheil  last  year. 
The  profits  as  before  will  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  benefit  of  the  cha¬ 
ritable  fund  for  the  erection  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  the  city 
of  J.incblii. 

A  collection  of  Critical  Observations 
from  the  MSN.  of  the  late  professor 
Porson,  pnrciiased  by  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  will  shortly  be  given  to  ti  e 
public  by  professor  Monk,  Mr.T)t»brcf, 
and  Mr.  Bloomfield,  to  whom  the  task 
has  been  entrusted  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  M..  Poolet  has  nearly  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  press,  a  Father’s  Ucasoni  fur 
being  a  Christian, 

Major  Price  of  the  Bombay  Esta¬ 
blishment,  will  shortly  put  to  press. 
Chronological  Memoirs  of  Moliamme- 
dan  History,  from  its  earliest  period 
to  the  estnulishinent  of  the  house  of 
Teymur  in  ll’ndoostan. 

Francis  Hardy,  Esq.  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  Memoirs  of  the  Political  arnl  Pri¬ 
vate  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  carl  of 
Charlcmont,  in  a  4t()  volume,  with  .a 
portrait  of  Lord  Charlcmont,  from  an  ' 
original  picture. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  -  Practi- 

cM  Qbsctvalitnt  on  Spasms  of  the 
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Stomach,  and  Mofbid  AfT^'cttoiis  of  that 
Orpan  ;  *  with  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  Bile,  in  promoting  Oigestiori.  By 
Geor/re  ees.  M.  O.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  London  Dispensui y,  5cC, 

Mr.  Molineux,  author  of  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Byr.  nn’s  Short  Hand,  is 
preparinsT  for  the  press  a  Select  Or¬ 
thographical  Vocabulary  ;  contaiirng 
such  woids  as  ha\€  been  frequently 
iiii^S|>r)t  by  various  writers;  those 
words,  of  which  the  orthography  is 
either  uncertain  or  qt^estionable ;  and 
such  words  as  are  not  of  very  com¬ 
mon  application,  and  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spell  correctly:  it  will  also  in¬ 
clude  a  numerous  class  of  words  not 
inserted  in  the  latest  editions  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Dictionary. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada 
and  the  Indian  Territories,  between  the 
years  I'JbO  and  1*766,  by ‘Alexander 
Henry,  Esq.  may  shortly  be  expected. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  a  work  which  is  described  as 
containing  “  a  clear  and  full  refutation 
of  all  Mr,  Malthus's  principles  proving 
from  infallible  documents,  a  decrease 
of  popufation  and  shewing  that  the 
alarming  high  price  of  grain  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  not  been  owing 
to  a  deficiency,  but  to  the  artful  po¬ 
licy  ami  address  of  tlie  land-owners ; 
and  that  if  this  baneful  system  is 
persevered^  in,  it  must  ultimately  ruin 
the  population  and  commerce  of  the 
country.” 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  present 
Picture  of  New  South  Wales,  whh  four 
large  coloured  (Irawings,  made  on  the 
spot  at  Sydney,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and  a  plan  of  the  Settlement, 
from  actual  survey  by  order  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Containing,  among  other  inter¬ 
esting  matter  and  detail,  some  new 
discoveries  in  natural  history,  with 
suggestions  for  the  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  colony.  By  D.  D.  Mann, 
many  years  in  several  official  situations 
in  the  colony.  The  whole  is  intended 
to  be  supplemental  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Collins’s  and  olber-  accounts, 
bringing  the  history  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

Mr,  West  all  is  preparing  Illustrations 


to  Mr.  Scott new  poem,  .the  h 
the  Lake. 

A  new  edition  of  Bp.  Earle’s 
cosmography,  or  a  Piece  of  the 
discovcf»d,  is  now  in  the  pres 
w'hiwli  an  app<‘ndix  w  ill  be  added, 
curious*  volume  was  originally  p 
in  16‘28,  an<l  cmitains  a  vavietv 
iusioiis,  illustrative  of  the  maui 
our  ancestors. 

•  A  new  Edition  of  Ben  JoV, 
Works,  with  aflditional  notes  and 
trations,  by  Mr.  William  Glflfoid, 
the  press. 

An  Edition  of  Mr.  Enderbie’s 
bria  Triumpbans, '  or  Britain 
Perfect  T.ustre,  is  in  the  press,  ? 
act  reprint  in  folio,  from  iht* 
of  1661. 

A  Translation  of  Humboldt’s  A 
of  New  Spain,  has  been  anuimn 
in  the  press  and  nearly  ready  for 
lication. 

Mr.  W.  Moore  of  the  Royal  AIi 
Academy,  Woolwich,  has  in  a  gorid 
of  forwardness,  a  treatise  on  the 
trine  of  Fluxions,  with  its  a| 
tion  to  all  the  most’  useful  p 
the  true  theory  of  Gunnery,  and 
important  matters  in  Military 
Naval  Science.  The  Fluxions  » 
preceded  by  such  parts  of  the  sc 
of  Mechanics,  as  are  necessary 
leading  the  work  without  refeni 
other  authors.  And  the  whole 
so  arranged,  that  any  person 
rately  skilled  in  Algebra  Geoniftij 
Trigonometry,  and  having  a  know 
of  the  most  common  properties 
Conic  Sections,  may  proceed  to 
enquiries  with  every  degree  of  in 
and  ’  success. 

Mr.  Grant,  author  of  “  Institu 
Latin  Grammar,”  has  made  can 
able  progress  in  preparing  for  the 
a  comprehensive  work  on  the  h 
Language,  which  will  be  found  to 
bine  several  new  and  important 
tical  advantages. 

In  the  press,  a  new  and  t 
edition  of  Trail’s  works,  enriched 
many  Sermons  of  this  highly 
author,  ^  never  before  published, 
lected  from  his  manuscripts,  by  1 
tleman  of  ability  and  evangelicaE 
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A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  tonshire;  compiled  from  authes- 
Jonathan  Sanderson,  formerly  minister  mily  documents,  with  extracts  fro^ 
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Utters,,  and  correspumlence  and  1809.'  By  the  Rev.  William 
)rs.  liuddridge,  Omder,  and  .  Bradford,  A.  B.  1’hc  work  consij^ts  of 
8y  his  kinsman,  Benjamin  •  53  colonrcd  cn^ravingfr,  in  imitation  of 
,  ot  Gri-at  Driffield,  Y»>rkshiic.  the  originals,  with  a  brief  drsctiptioii 
,,i  *<4>f  William  Paley,  D.D.  By  of  each  subject,  imperial  4to.  71.  7s. 
Mcndly.  The  second  Kdition,  A  series  of  Picturesque  Views  of 
t><l  uiid  enlarged  ;  to  which  is  the  Churches  of  l^ndon,  from  original 
an  Apptndix  containing  ex-'  drawings,  by  William  Pcar'ioii,  and 
In tm  rep  o  ts  of  his  lectures,  :kc.  other  Artists.  Nos.  I  and  2.  Conditlous. 

[)ublisht'd,  or  httU*  known  —This  '  work  will  be  compleU’d  iu 
f  public.  ’Ornamented  with  a  twelve  numbers.  One  of  which  will  bo"* 
ingraved  Head  of  Or.  Paley,  »  published  every  three  months — Each 
Ji heart,  fro.n  a  painting  by  Sir  number  to  contain  ten  engrave<l  Viewt 
til  Becch(;y,  8vo.  lOs.'  6d.  measurinsc  ten  and  a  half  inc  hes  by 

ciloies,  &c.  ‘  of  Elizabeth  Vis-  eight  and  a  quarter— 'Fhe  series  intend- 
t>s  Morduunt,  commencing  1656.  eel  to  be  given  will  include*evcrj'  Parish 
3v  6d.  Church  in  the  MetropolU,  two  views  of 

^ippU  nient  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  of  W(?sini*ui-* 
m  l  Writings  of  the  Honourable  ster  Abbey,  together  with  some  ot  tli^ 
j  Home,  of  Karnes;  consisting  most  remarkable  Interiors,  and*  a 
jltioiial  matter  illustrative  ot  the  Ground  Plan,  pointing  out  the  rela- 
l)f  Literature  and  Improvement  live  and  particular  situations  of  each 
^fl  uid  during  the  Eighteenth  Ceii-  Building,  making  in  the  whole  one  hon- 
aud  various  corrections  of  the  ori-  dred  and  twenty  engravings—  To  each 
rork,  4to.  6s. — royal  paper  I  Os.  6d.  Plate  will  be  attacheil  a  concise  account 

of  the  Building,  with  the  name  of  the 
Rector— F^rice  of  each  number,  in  4to. 

BO'FANY.  fiteen  shillings — large  papei*,  or  roya4 

Dcipia  Rotanica ;  or,  a  concise  and  folio.  One  Guinea — First  impressions,  or 
Introduction  to  the  Sexual  Botany  proofs  on  India  Paper,  Two  Guineas, 
^naeus.  By  Robert  Waring  Dar-  Tlie  British  Gallery  of  Portraits,  Num-' 
The  third  edition,  corrected  and  her  IV.  Containing  Portraits  of  his 
N,  with  many  curious  and  useful  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  W.  lesj^ 
nil  notes.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards.  Lord  Viscount  Cathcart,  K.T.  William 

Vincent, •  D.l).  Dean  of  Westminster; 

CHEMISTRY.  Admiral  LorJGambier;  William  Wil«^ 

of  Chemistry.  By  Thomas  berforce  Esq.  M.P.  the  late  Paul  Sand- 
s  n,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  The  fourth  by.  Esq.  R.A.  accompaniexl  by  short 


niiffns.  By  Robert  Waring  Dar- 
The  third  edition,  corrected  and 
[H,  with  many  curious  and  useful 
•ml  notes.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

CHEMISTRY. 

of  Chemistry.  By  Thomas 
s  n,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  The  fourth 


.  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  Biograyihical  Notices.  Atlas 4to.  lU  5s. 


s.  8 VO.  31.  15  s. 

\ 

EDUCATION. 

(*  World  Displayed  ;  or  the  Cha- 
j  'tic  reatnres  of  Nature  and  Art, 
ited  on  a  new  plan,  intended  for 
I  in  general,  as  an  outline  of  the 
striking  parts  of  Human  Know- 
,  and  as  a  Temembrance  to  those 
vr  years.  By  John  Greig,  private 
;ir()f  geography  ;  author  of  the  use 
f  Globes,  4c c.  12mo.  8s.  6d.  bound, 
i lor  edition  ill  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Series  of  Questions,  adapted  to 
Valpy’s  liatin  Grammar with 
'  By  C.  Bradley,  2s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

hes  of  the  Country,  Character, 
rte,  fcc.  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
^  during  tlie  Route,  and  in  tlie 
?^ign  the  British  Army,  1808 


And  im)>erir.l  folio,  with  proof  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  Plates.  11.  16i. 


CEOGRAHIY. 

A  New  Modern  Atlas  ;  by  John. Pin¬ 
kerton.  Number  IV.  containing  Mayis 
of  Southern  Africa,  Spain,  ‘and  Portu¬ 
gal,  'and  tbc  Northern  Part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  11.  Is. 

.  #  • 
HISTORY. 

Guy’s  Chart  of  .  General  History; 
exhibiting  the  more  prominent  Features 
of  each  Country,  lioth  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern.  Printed  on  a  sht'Ct  of  Coluinbier 
drawing  paper  and  coloured  7«.^Oo 
canvas  and  nillers.  10s.  6d.' 

The  Chronicles  of  Mohstrclct,  being 
a  continuation  of  Froiss.Trt*s  Chroni¬ 
cles.  Translated  from  the  most  ap^ 
proved  originals,  with  notes.  By  I’ho- 
mas  Jobnas,  Esq.  The  otdgmal  of  this 
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valuable  work  has  never  before  been 
transIaUHl  into  English,  and  there  are 
only  300  copies  pr.nted  of  this  edition. 
Priated  uniformily  with  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Froissart,  at  the  Hafod  Press* 
and  illustrated  by  60  Engraving^?,  b  V’ol. 
royal  4to.  211. 

mathematics. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra* 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Brulgc,  AM.  Fellow 
of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Ka^t- 
India  College.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

-MEDICINE  AND  CIIIRIRGEHY, 

An  'Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Scrofu¬ 
la;  with  evidence  of  its  origin  Iroiii 
Disoi*dcr  of  the  Digestive  Organs  ;  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  number  of  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated,  aud  interspersed  with 
observations  on  the  general  treatment 
of  Cliildren.  By  Richard  Carmichael, 
Surgeon.  8vo.  5s. 

Daubenton’s  Observations  on  Indi¬ 
gestion  ;  in  which  is  satisfactorily  shewn 
the  Efficacy  of  Ipecacnan'.ia,  in  n  iieving 
this,  as  well  as  its  connected  Train  of 
Complaints,  peculiar  to  the  decline  of 
Life.  The  inird  eiiiiiun,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  by  Dr.  Buchan.  8vo.  Is.  6:1. 

Observaiions  on  the  Disease  of  tiie 
Hip  Joint ;  to  which  are  added,  some 
Remarks  on  Wiiite  .Swellings  of  the 
Knee,  the  Caries  cf  the  Joint  of  the 
Wrist,  and  other  similar  Complaints. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  cases  and  en¬ 
gravings,  taken  from  the  diseased  Part. 
By  the  late  Edward  Ford,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
The  second  oflition,  revised  carefnily, 
with  some  additional  Observations,  by 
7Tomas  Copeland,  Fellow'  of  the  Ct)i- 
legc  of  Suigeons,  ^and  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Westminster  General  Dis¬ 
pensary.  8vo.  I2s. 

MTSCEELANEOUS. 

Facts  and  Observat'ons  explanatory 
of  the  conduct  of  Capt,  Foskett  of 
the  15tb.  Light  Dragoons,  as  one  of 
the  Seconds  in  a  Duel,  in  the  year  18U6. 
Together  with  testimonials  respecting 
his  general  conduct  from  the  I’ield 
Officers  in  that  regiment.  By  Capt. 
Foskett.  Is.  . 

F-ssays  and  other  Occasional  ,Com- 
positions,  chiefly  reprinted.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
Ice.  ice.  2  Vols.  post  8 VO.  16s. 

Letters  respecting  the  Restrictions 
laid  upon  DIssentiogTeaebers,  the  Qua* 


lifications  required  of  them, 
Privileges  granted  to  them, 
sent  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Icc.  By  the  Rev.  William  H.fgj  p, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  ^s.  p 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Claims  ^  liol 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  S,(i^ 
the  countenance  and  support  r 
bers  of  the  Established  Chnich.  jj 

Rev.  J')hn  flume  Spry,  M.A.  ||  f 
ter  of  Christ’s  Church,  Bath,  dqh 

The  Rival  Princes.  By  Mi  jjg, 
Clarke,  With  an  elegant  t- 
j)ortrait.  2  Vols.  royal  I2ino. 

Sharpi:’s  edition  of  the 
sies — lii  continuation  of  th  s  i 
just  |)ubiishcd — The  Mlir;  ' 
volumes,  t  mbtllished  with  Eighty  ^ 
fin  shed  Prints  from  Pictures  pii  ^ 
Mr.  Itiohard  Cook  Price 
boards;  and  the  large  copifs,|  of 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  4 
II.  1  Is.  61I. 

^uttaby’s  Miniature  Library. j  uj 
portion  of  *  this  work,  is  just,  pur 
The  f. otters  of  Plin\"  the  Consul,  Q, 
lat.ed  by  W.  MelimAh,  Esq.  in  |  gg 
pocket  volume,  •embellished  u’"*he 
highly  finished  engravings  ky  f  be 
f»om  Pictures  by  H.  Howard, do. 

'fhe  Works  complete,  ol  t  fhe 
Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  Ma  cs 
the  Grammar  -.School,  and  .nttr^bef 
V:car  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Chii  ihoi 
Kingstou-upon-llall ;  now  lirst  i  otet 
and  ed.lcd.  By  the  Rev.  lsa.7criit 
ner,  1). D,  F.R..S.,  Dean  of  Carls  h  r 
Pi  csiilcnt  of  Queen’s  CoBeire,  cn 
bridge.  A  new  aud  uniiorin  <  rd 
8  ved.s.  8vo.  41.  16.  This  I’/litiouiVoi 
prebends  the  following  Works, fdl 
of  wlfi'h  may  also  be  harl  sfivirFali 
viz.  1.  The  History  of  t!ic  C!i  '  C 
Christ,  (continued  on  the  same  Ifiii 
By  the  Di-an  of  Carlisle.)  F.ve 
Pr'ce  31.  Practical  Scnmuis  ;  tn  ^ 
is  preiixecl,  an  account  of  the  Li4  i 
Characti  r  of  the  Author.  By  the  Voi 
of  Ca'  iisle.  Two  Vols.  Piice 
Trac  ts  and  Essays,  Theelocr'cair  I 
Historical.  One  Vol.  Price  12s.  1  ^ 
Copies  of  the  Second  Vulmnc  oi 
Histo’-y  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
aEo  b  en  printed  for  separate 
to  complete  sets  of  the  fornief|cg 
tion.  Price '12s.  pn 

TheJlistory  of  the  Parisian  X 
of  St,  Bartholomew,  wherein  6 
Minute  Circumstances  of  that  -i 
nary  Court,  are  faithfully  pouii'  H 
Collected  from  unpublished  1 
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h<»r  ntithrntic  loiircf*?.  By  state  of  the  Navy.  With  an  appea* 
“•  B*,.  ;t..ou.as  Comber.  A.B.  U  <lix  of  official  documents.  2.  M 

«"‘‘l  Iko  with  two  boaimluljilates,  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Eden,  Bnrt, 

IK'rn  oian  'S  hv  Do  Wilde.  Price  Chairman  of  the  general  Quarter  Ses- 
-Zs.  ^  ,m..r;»sions  on  royal  Paper  sions  of  the  Peace,  ffir  the  County  of 


-  Prfg^  impressions  on  royal  Paper 

'"'i  botdv’'^'*.!,  ll.  D. 

ft  ff ^  ^  HISTORY'S 

h.  3)all||||i  a  History  of  British  Insects, 
A.  ll  coloured  By 

^hni  j  U,^^iirils. 

'  ^ 

in  ift*  POETRY. 


in  ch, 

Bath.  j 

Mdni  1  U.^^iir( 

a  lit  {  ^5 

t  hightf^  MSimbiiy' 
I'lates.,.  4,0.  :3s. 


Durham,  from  the  Justicc$  of  the  Peace, 
nrtinj  withm  the  South  West  Division 
of  Darllngton-Wnrd,  in  the  the  said 
County.  To  which  arc  added,  co- 
piis  of  Letters  which  have  passed  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  Gustos  Ro- 
tiiloruin  ;  and  other  important  Papers 
rrlatiny  to  the  duties  of  this  Othcc. 
4to.  3s. 

POLITICS. 


faT«J|ll,  a  Descriptive  Poem  ,•  and  nonrics. 

^cr  Fiilis.  By  John  Webb.  TJino. 

^1  Observations  on  the  Roman  Catho- 

K  M»dv,  to  the  Memorjs  of  the  Question.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
I  ord  Collinscwood.  By  Laftv  Kenyon,  3s. 

Crespigny,  author  of  Let-  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Lord 
s-i  of^vice  from  a  Mother  to  her  Viscount  Cnstlcreap;h,  May  25,  1810, 

I.  4to.  3.^.  upon  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  a  Com-  . 

fjieu&tago  Girl;  a  poem.  Com-  mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
•  iiirKr  several  Avocations  during  Homan  Catholic  Petitions.  To  which 


.ibrary.  j  ii^^r  several  Avocations  during  Homan  Cath 
ust  FoiiF  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  urc  annexed, 
Consul  Q,  author  of  the  Fisher  Boy,  ferrod  to.  2s. 


arc  annexed,  the  documents  therein  re- 
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Boy.  8vo.  5s. 

pver  World ;  a  poem,  in 
^  with  notes.  By  Mr.  Pratt. 

dv  of  the  Lake;  a  poem,  in 


Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Ft.- 
Hon.  L(jrd  Boringdon  in  the  House  of 
I.oids,  June  5,  1810,  on  the  Motion  of 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  for  referrin*; 
to  a  Committee  the  Petitions  of  the 


i.*  By  Walter  Seou,  Esfi.  Homan  Catholics'  of  Ireland.  Is.  6i!. 
id  w:tU  a  portiait  of  the  A  Letter  from  Cataline  to  the  sur- 
ij;iaved  by  Heath,  and  finely  viving  Members  of  the  Constitutional 
,  Ballantyut.  4to.  21.  2s.  and  other  Societies  of  the  year  1794, 

liience  ot  Local  Attaeliinent,  or  Symptoms  of  the  Times.  By  a  Bar- 
f(  t  to  Home;  a  poem,^  in  rister.  Is,  6d.- 


k^.  By  Mr.  Polwhcle.  'llie 
ion.  8vo.  6s. 


A  Short  Examination  into  the  Power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  com* 


;  a  poem.  By  Eaton  Stan-  mit,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
ttt.  Esq.  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Bait.  By  Civis.  8vo.  Is. 

[Komance;  with  other  poems.  Natural  and  Political  Observations 


Lancaster  Herald.  To  which  is  pre- 
tixod,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 


h  and  ICnglish  Vocabulary;  Chalmers,  F.RS.  S.A.  Author 

ry  of  Local  Nhines,  chiciiy  Caledonia,  An  estimate  of  the  coiu- 
a  provincial  Glossary.  By  strength  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 


lie  Ch  i  Elton,  Esq.  author  of  a  and  Conclusions  upon  the  condition  of 

;  same  tnslaia^  of  Hesiod,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Englaiul,  1696.  By  George  King,  Esq. 

I  r.vc'  ^  Lancaster  Herald.  To  which  is  pre- 

•ns;tnr&^:  philolocy.  tixod,  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 

the  Li  and  English  Vocabulary;  Chalmers,  F.RS.  S.A.  Author 

By  the  ipyiSILry  of  Local  Nhines,  chiciiy  Caledonia,  An  estimate  of  the  corn¬ 
ice  a  provincial  Glossary.  By  pju ‘''tire  strength  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

H.  Polwheie,  of  Polwhcle, 

«  12s.  fyic#  of  Manaccaw.  4to.  lOs.  Gd,*  Statement  of  facts  delivered  to  the 

Imne  o!  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Minto,  Governor  Gene* 

Cliibt  %  ral  of  India  on  his  late  arrival  at  Ma- 

eparate  Speech  of  Lord  William  Petrie,  a  Senior 

:  foi-nierjcoi^ Melville,  in  the  House  of  ^he  Council  at  Madras. 

.  ..  1310;  on  the  Subject  Appentlixof  officiid 

Ships.  With  an  appendix. 

?rein  i 

^  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  lite.^tuh,. 

y  po^']^h^||biect  of  his  motion  respect-  Books  laUiy  imported  from 

J  Shin4  ana  *1... _ 1  Sweden. 


of  Manaccaw.  4to.  lOs.  Gd,  SUieinent  of  facts  delivered  to  the 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Minto,  Governor  Gene* 
iLiTicAi.  ECONOMY.  ral  of  India  on  his  late  arrival  at  Ma- 

•C  of  the  Speech  of  Lord  William  Petrie,  a  Senior 

Melville,  in  the  Hoiuc  of  of  U'®  Council  at  Madras, 

y  ‘21,  1310;  on  the  Subject  "  Appendix  of  official  Minutas. 

Shipti.  With  an  appendix.  3s.  6d. 


iLITlCAl.  ECONOMY. 

of  the  Speech  of  Lord 


ouipb.  VY  itn  an  appeuUix.  - - 

r  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 

►ject  of  his  motion  respect-  List 
Ships,  and  upon  the  general  Sweden. 
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Zlit  of  Works  recently  published. 


GylUnhaW^  Insccta  Ivtcica,  P.  1.  10^. 
«d. 

•  SckonherrU  Svnonyoiia  Inscctoruoi, 
P.l.  II.  H.  ,  '  .  - 
liomertis  Ccmparans fSive  SimiHludiDum 
II,  et  (><1.  illiifirationes,  6s. 

P^nlmi,  ex  Rrcensiore  textus  Hebraei 
ct  VtriionHm  antiquarum,  Latine 
_  verst,  notbqiie  Ciiticis  and  Fhilolcgicis 
ilhivtratioiH-s,  78. 

IVidtorni^s  Swedish  and  English  Lex¬ 
icon.  21.  2s. 

English  and  Swedish  pock¬ 
et  Diciiorinry.  I6s. 

Mobtr^^s  English  and  Swedish  Gram- 
.•:ar.  lOs.  6d. 


lliBOrOGV. 

,  The,State  .of  the  Established  Church 
in  a  scries  of  ten  Letters  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Spencer  Pcrcival.  With  an  Appendix 
of  official  Returns,  vol.  I.  8vo,  Price  5s. 

A  short  .Account  of  the  Laws  and 
Institutions  of  Moses;  shewing  that 
they  were  w'orthyof  their  divine  author, 
being  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mo'^t  important  purposes.  By 
Henry  Fergus,  Minister,  Dumfermline. 
8vo.  3s. 

A  second  volume  of  Sennons  and 


other  discourses.  By  Ihe  1| 
Samuel  Lavington,  of  Bidtfci 
10s.  6.1.  . 

A  Sermon  ;  pf cached  before  t 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  at  tin 
church,  Wa^tiiiiiister,  on  Tues< 
nnary  30,  I8i0:  by  the  day 
Charies’s  Martyrdom.  llyW.iii 
Loni  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  ) 
Trinity  CoHo.i;e,  in  the  Uuit 
Caiiibriffge,  4to.  2s, 

On  the  Authority  of  ihc 
and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
dress  to  the  KoHiaii  Cutholu^ 
land,  occasioned  by  a  Serino 
liglit  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  lately 
at  the  blessing  of  the  Clnirc 
Chad,  in  Birmingham.  By 
Thomas  T.e  Mcsurier,  M..\, 
^;^^vtou  Loiigville,  ill  the  Ci 
Bucks.  3s. 

TKAvi rs. 

'Observations  on  the  Ciiniati 
ners  and  Amusements  of 
cipally  intended  for  the  iiil 
'  of  Invalids  repairing  to  Iha 
for  the  recovery  of  health, 
liain  Domeier,  M.D.  of  tin 
College  of  Physicians  of  LomI 
2s. 
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t  .  p.  •SCO.  1,  19.  for  1789  ^ead  1749. 

[  ■  p.  331.  1.  40.  for  1778  rend  1785. 


